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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
POSITIVELY THE LAST NIGHTS. 
CHEAP PRICES. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 3nrp. 


POSITIVELY THE 
LAST NIGHT BUT ONE 


OF 
FAUST. 
TITIENS, TREBELLI, SANTLEY, GASSIER, GIUGLINI. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 3np, 
Will be repeated (for the Last Time but One), 
Gounop's celebrated Opera, 


hk UV SD. 


The following is the Signally Effective Cast :— 

Marghevila, Mdlle. Tittens; Marta, Mdlle. Taccant; Siebel, Mdlle. Tresewir; 
Mephistophiles, Signor Gasster ; Valentin, Mr. SantLey ; Wagner, Signor Bosst; 
and Faust, Signor Gi0GLint. 

Chorus of Soldiers, Citizens, Students, Women, &c. 
Conductor—Signor ARDITI. 


FIRST NIGHT OF DON GIOVANNI. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 4ru, 
Will be performed (for the First Time this Season) Mozart's chef d'euvre 


IL DON GIOVANNI, 


With the following Powerful Cast: 

Donna Anua, Mdlle, Tittens; Donna Elvira, Mdlle. Lovutse MicuaL; Zerlina, 
Mille. Votrint (Her first appearance in that Character); Leporello, Signor 
Maxcuest (His first appearance at Her Majesty's Theatre); Don Giovanni, 
Signor Gassier; Masetto, Signor Bossi; 11 Commendatore, Signor CasaBoni; 
and Don Ottavio, Signor GiuGLint. 

Conductor 

















Signor ARDITI. 





TITIENS, TREBELLI, LEMAIRE, ROSE ERSINI, BETTINI, 
SANTLEY, GASSIER, SIMS REEVES, 


OBERON. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 6ru, 


Weser's Grand Romantic Opera, 
OBHRON. 
POSITIVELY THE 
LAST NIGHT 


OF 


FAUST. 
TITIENS, TREBELLI, SANTLEY, GASSIER, GIUGLINI. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST, 8ru. 
(LAST TIME), 
Govunop’s celebrated Opera, 





Pit, Five Shillings. Boxes, Five Shillings. Dress Circle, Seven Shillings. 
Orchestra Stalls, Twelve Shillings snd Sixpence. Gallery, Two Shillings. Private 
Hoxes, from Half-a-Guinea, upwards, Pit-'Tier Boxes, (to hold Four), ‘wo Guineas. 

The Opera Commences at Eight o'clock precisely, on each Evening. 

fhe Usual Restrictions to Evening Costume will be dispensed with. 

Box Office of the Theatre, open daily, from Ten till Six, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Nugent. . 

Tickets ave also procurable, at the Special Offices open, on Each Night of Perform- 
ance, at the Entrance of the Pit and Grand ‘Tiers. 





‘dorael’s Return from Pabplon.’ 
BOOSEY AND SONS 


Have much pleasure in announcing that they have purchased the 
Copyright of Herr Scuacuner’s Grand Oratorio, 


‘Israel’s Return from Babylon,’ 


which was performed with such eminent success a short time since at 
Exeter Hall, with the aid of Mademoiselle Trrrens and Mr. Sus Reeves. 
It is about to be reproduced at the Worcester Festival on a scale of very 
great magnificence, and the Publishers are glad to announce that the 
complete work will be ready for sale in time for this important per- 
formance. 

The Pianoforte Score will be published in a handsome volume, complete, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA, 

several hundred copies having already been subscribed for. 

The separate Vocal Pieces will also be published at the usual prices. 

With the view of assisting the numerous Choral Societies in the 
production of a work that cannot fail to attain a high and permanent 
position in the grandest School of Sacred Music, the Publishers hava 
determined to publish the Orchestral Score, and the separate Orches- 
tral and Vocal Parts, at the lowest possible price. These will shortly 
be ready for delivery, and orders may at once be forwarded to the 
publishers for copies. 


woe 


THE BOOK OF WORDS 
(Also the property of Boosey & Sons) may be had on moderate terms 
tor public performances. 
28 Hoxies Srreer, 
20th June, 1863. 


OPERATIC ACADEMY. 
\ R. HOWARD GLOVER, Composer of the Operas 


“Ruy Blas,” “ Once too Often,” “* Aminta,” the Cantatas ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” 
*Comala,” &c., respectfully announces that he hss OPENED AN ACADEMY for 
the STUDY and PRACTICE of OPERATIC MUSIC. Students, besides private 
instruction, will have the advantage of practising together, rehearsing occasionally 
upon the stage of one of our Metropolitan theatres, and when sufficiently advanced 
of taking part in public performances. They will thus acquire a complete knowledge 
of all the standard operas with the dialogue, recitatives, concerted pieces, and stage 
business (so embarrasing to novices), which, as we have no regular provincial opera 
houses, it would be impossible for them to gain by any other means. The success 
which attended the Musical and Dramatic Academy, which Mr. Howard Glover 
instituted in conjunction with his mother, the late celebrated actress, some years ago, 
affords him reasonable ground for the belief that, with increased experience, he may 
again be honored with the confidence of the musical world. The study of Oraterios 
will also from a part of the course of instruction, and the advantages of the school 
will be open to efficient amateurs as to professional students. ‘Terms 10 guineas per 
quarter (exclusive of the hire of music), paid in advance. A tee of half-a-guinea 
charged for trying the voice, and giving professional opinion. There will also be 
classes tor the study of the Italian, French and German languages, a knowledge ot 
which isso important to the musical artist. All applications to be made, in the 
first instance by letter, addressed to Mr. Howard Glover, at Messrs. Duncan Davison’s 
Music Warehouse, 244 Regent-street. 


M ADAME MARCHESI, Professor of Singing to 








Mdlle. Titiens, Signora Fricci, and a number of singers of eminence, in 
Germany and Italy, begs to announce to her Friends, Pupils, and the Public 
generally, {that her next winter term will commence on the Ist of October, at her 
residence, 33 Rue de Londres, in Paris. ‘Terms for a limited number of professional 
pupils, 100 Francs a month, payable in advance. Madame Marchesi being connected 
with several highly respectable Pensions de Dames, lady boarders can be accommo~- 
dated, and meet with all the comforts of a home, upon very moderate terms. For 
further particulars apply to Madame Marchesi, 33 Rue de Londres, in Paris, or to 
Signor Marchesi, Bath Hotel, Piccadilly, W., until the 15th of August. 
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Just published, price 3s. 
DEDICATED TO MISS AMY ROSE, 
SEPARATION: 
SONG. 

The Worps by ANNA H. DRURY. 


The Music by ANNA MARIA EDWARDS. 


Sung with distinguished suecess by the composer at her Concert, given, by kind 
permission, at Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan's Mansion, Grosvenor Place. 





Just published, price 4s. Splendidly illustrated, 


THE FIRE BRIGADE GALOP, 
Dedicated to 
CAPTAIN FREDERICK HODGES. 
By LIEUT. BECKER (H.F.B.) and the VOLUNTEER FIRE BRIGADES OF 
ENGLAND. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 





In the Press, 


TWO SONGS by PROFESSOR GLOVER. 
The Words by 
LIEUT. THOMAS ACRES OGLE, 
Author of 
“WILD FLOWERS OF POETRY.” 


No. 1— The heart that loves me.” 
No. 2.—" Old Erin’s lovely girls.” 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


MADLLE. LIEBHART’S New and Successful Song, 
‘* Al’ MORNING’S BREAK,” 


(Morcen Fensrery). 


UNG with such distinguished success at all the 
b principal concerts of the season, by Mdlle. Ligsuart, is published, with 
English and German words, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 


(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





Just Published, Price 4s. each. 
TO MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


RONDEAUX CARACTERISTIQUES, 


For the Pianoforte, 
No. 1. ‘ Aliegretto Grazioso.” 
2. * Presto Giojoso.” 
Composed by W. H. Gratrann. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


“THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 


Ballad written by James Broren. Composed by James Lea Summers. 


“ This plaintive ballad is a very interesting one, and shows it to be the work ofa 
good musician. We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano in a short time, 
for it is now being sung by Mdlle. Parepa, the Queen of Song, whose exquisite ren- 
dering of it, the other evening, at St. James's Hall, caused a perfect furor, and a 
redemand.”"—Stratford-on-Avon Herald, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Strect, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 


TOO LATE, 
SONG. 
The Pozrry by TENNYSON. The Mestc by I. C. DEACON. 
Sung by MaDAme Satnton Dony. 
“Mr. Deacon's ‘Too Late,’ is an ambitious and impassioned setting of the 


Lanreate's lyric of ‘The Foolish Virgins.’ Despair and entreaty are in it.”— 
(Atheneum). 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 
(Heywoop, 1608), 


Composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, sung with distinguished success, and invariably 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W. 





by JACQUES BLUMENTHAL, 


composed expressly for 
MR. TENNANT. 


“ My Sweet Sweeting.” The poetry from a MS. of the time of Henry VIII. 3s, 
“ Twilight Song.” The poetry by Barry Cornwall. 3s. 


London: Drncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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MR. WILBYE COOPER'S NEW SONG, 
“GOOD NIGHT! SWEET !DREAMS BE THINE.” 


Composed for him by George B, ALLEN, sung with great success, and always 
encored, is published, Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MISS JULIA ELTON’S NEW SONG, 


“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah’s Song, or Indian Lullaby), sung with 
great success, and invariably encored, is published (for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto), 
Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Price 12s. 
THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolpho 
Ferrari. Proceeding on the principle that every one who can speak can sing, it gives 
the actual means of cultivation, from the simplest elements of vocal sound, omitting, 
in the first place, those preliminaries as to time, intervals, and qualities of voice 
which embarrass the young beginner, and proceed in the exercises afforded, as soon as 
the power of sustaining the natural tone of voice is acquired, to acquire proper 
flexibility for varied articulation, the piano now being introduced, and rules for 
practice given, and illustrations afforded that must advance the pupil to all the ex- 
cellence in facility of execution of which he is capable. Signor Ferrari is one of our 
= eminent teachers, and the work proves his scientific ability."—Znglish (Natal) 
News, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 


ALFE’S POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 
Poetry by Epmunp Fatconer, Esq. Price 3s. 

“The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards, 
cannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thoroughly 
Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘* Killarney"—but also with 
the still rarer charm of its being associated with words so full of poetical grace 
and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 
poser of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Falconer."—Liverpool Journal. 


London; Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, Price 10s. 6d., 


TRIO IN D MINOR 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
DevIcATeD TO CLARA ANGELA MACIRONE, 
By KATE THOMPSON. 


Played by the Composer, and also by Mr. Walter Macfarren, at his Morning 
Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





LEONIE TONEL, 
(Composer OF THE PopULAR ‘“ P£ARLS AND D14Monps.") 


TROIS MORCEAUX POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. ** Pendant la Valse,” Scéne dramatique. Op. 26. Price 2s. 6d. 
« **La Coupe en Main,” Brindisi. Op. 27. Price 2s. 6d. 
3. * Vision,” Romance Sans Paroles, Op. 28. Price 2s. 0d. 


Comrosés PAR LEONIE TONEL. 
( Copyright.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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HEROLD.* 


Louis JoserpH FERDINAND Henotp was born in Paris, on the 28th 
January, 1791. His father did not intend that he should follow the 
game career as himself, and, despite the great aptitude the boy displayed 
for music, it was not the object of the education given him to develop 
that aptitude. At the age of ten, he was sent to one of the best 
boarding schools of the day,t where he distinguished himself very 
atisfactorily, and the result of his studies was not without value to 
him in his artistic successes. The author of this sketch, then a pupil 
of the Conservatory. resided in the same house, where he was repetitor 
of Solfege. Like his fellow pupils, Hérold attended the writer's 
lessons, but his progress was much more rapid than that of the rest. 
Nature had made him a musician. He learned, or rather he divined 
art, as though it were mere play, and without seeming to suspect his 
“tee peintare death of his father suddenly changed the course of 
his studies, and restored him to his natural vocation. Already a good 
musician, he entered, in the month of October, 1806, as pupil for the 
iano, Adams’ class at the Conservatory of Music. His hands were 
well fitted for the instrument he chose. The lessons of the skilful 
master who directed his studies quickly made a distinguished pianist 
of him, and the first prize was awarded him at the competitive exami- 
nation of the Conservatory, in July, 1810. He wasa pupil of Catel 
forharmony. This part of the art, too, he followed with success, and 
repared himself for receiving lessons from Méhul, so as to perfect 
himself in the task of writing those musical thoughts which already 
foretold his genius. It was in the month of April, 1811, that Méhul 
became his master. The lessons of this great artist, and still more, 
perhaps, his pungent conversation, filled with good sense and 
cleverness, exercised the most happy influence-in developing Hérold’s 
faculties. His progress was that of a man born to be an artist. A 
year and a half’s study sufficed to render him capable of contending 
for, and carrying off, the first grand prize for musical composition at 
the competitive examination of the Institute, in the month of August, 
1812. The Cantata ( Mademoiselle de la Valliére), which he composed on 
this occasion, did not, perhaps, afford the exact measure of the elevated 
talent he was destined subsequently to exhibit, but it cannot be denied 
that we find in it a certain indication of the most happy natural gifts. 
In the month of November, of the same year, Hérold set out for 
Rome, at the expense of the Government. Most of the students who 
obtain at the examination the grand prize for composition, the unique 
object of their youthful ambition, consider as a period of exile the 
time they are compelled, by the regulations of the Institute, to pass in 
Italy, and more especially in Rome. But this was not the case with 
Herold. He had long sighed for the sky of Ausonia. under which, he 
thought, only beautiful inspirations could be found. Indeed, since then, 
he frequently confessed that, the time he spent in the capital of the 
Christian world was the happiest of his life. After three years of study 
and application, he quitted this sacred country of the arts, and pro- 
ceeded to Naples. Here it seemed to him that he lived another life. 
An incomparable sky, a pure, sharp, light air, an admirable site, the 
natural enthusiasm of the inhabitants, all, in a word, was calculated to 
excitein him that feverish wish to produce which is not felt with 
such intensity anywhere else. The desire of writing for the stage 
tormented him. He soon had an opportunity of doing so, and, shortly 
after his arrival at Naples, was enabled to get a two-act opera, 
entitled: La Gioventi: di Enrico Quinto, produced there. He has not 
made his countrymen acquainted with the music of this work. All 
we know about it is that it was liked by the Neapolitans, and, for 
several representations, obtained an undisputed success. This is rather 
aremarkable fact, for, at the period in question, an almost invincible 
repugnance to the musicians of the French school existed throughout 
Italy, and most especially at Naples. The circumstance of a composer 
born on the banks of the Seine writing for the ‘Teatro del Frondo, 
while Neapolitans listened to, and applauded, his music, was a novelty. 

On his return to Paris, about the end of 1815. Hérold did not remain 
long without finding an opportunity of trying his strength upon 
the French stage. Boieldieu, who had discovered the germs of fine 
ability in the young artist, resolved on assisting him in his first attempt, 
always a difficult matter, on account of the bad organisation of our 
lyric theatres. He took him as col/aborateur in an opera written for a 
particular occasion, and on which he was then at work. It was entitled 
Charles de France. This work, played in 1816, gave people a favorable 
idea of Hérold, and the libretto of Les Rosiéres was confided tohim. A 
three-act opera always affords the musician who composes it an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his ability. Hérold took advantage of the outline 
of the one in question to write some numbers, from which it could be 
Perceived that he would become no ordinary musician. The inexpe- 





* From the Biographie universelle des Musiciens, par M. Fétis, Pere. 
t Pensionnat de Hix, rue de Matignon, pres des Champs Elysées. 





rience of a young man was still apparent, and, perhaps, it was evident, 
from certain flashes of fancy introduced now and then, that the 
composer had done violence to his own feelings in order to put 
himself on the level of the frequenters of the Théatre Feydeau at that 
epoch ; but, notwithstanding this uncertainty of manner visible in the 
score of Les Rosiéres, no one can deny that it contains brilliant qualities, 
worthy the esteem of competent judges. Les Rosiéres was represented 
towards the end of 1816 at the Opéra-Comique, and its success decided 
the rest of the author’s life. 

La Clochette,a three act-opera, speedily followed Les Rosiéres. In 
this second work there was much more dramatic power than in the 
first, and much more passion, The public, too, perceived that Hérold 
had made immense progress in the art of fitting music to the stage. 
The graceful and piquant little air: “ Me voici, me voila,” a duet in 
the second act, and several charming phrases scattered through various 
other numbers, proved that there was melody in the composer’s head ; 
Azolin’s air gave evidence of an impassioned soul, and the finale of the 
first act, as well as several numbers in the second and third, foretold a 
dramatic composer possessing talent of a high order. There were, too, 
in this score, instrumental effects of a novel kind; but nothing of this 
was understood. The piece succeeded, yet rather on account of the 
subject and of the spectacle than of the merit displayed in the music. 

(To be continued.) 


— 


MOZART'S “ FIGARO.” * 


Of Mozart’s Divine Comedy what can one say but that it is divine. 
Never was a better example of the power of genius to transmute the 
meanest matter into the pene gold. Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro, 
is, in the low eighteenth-century sense of the phrase, a good play. 
That is, it is a neat piece of dramatic construction, full of clever 
situations and clever writing—a pretty maze of ingenious plot and 
counterplot; but how infinitely below the level of the stuff which 
Mozart should have worked upon! There is something sad in the fate 
which doomed the inspired musician to be a fellow-worker with such 
a miserable being as the Abbé da Ponte. Intrigue of the paltriest kind 
is the sum and substance of the play. The personages have, most of 
them, ‘‘no characters at all.” ‘The foremost figures in the action are 
specimens of types which the play-going part of mankind is hopelessly 
weary of. The dissipated count, the soubretie, the plotting Davus: they 
have been stale and unprofitable any time from Terence downwards. 
The business of every one is to make or be made love to. The senti- 
ment, however, appears in none but itslowest form. Of love in any 
decent sense of the word there is scarcely a suggestion. The only person 
who, professes to care for any one else isthe Countess. But she is far too 
soft and silly a creature to to be sympathized with. On this canvas of 
clever nonsense JMozart has placed a work of immortal beauty. 
Dramatically, it is full of contradictions—not unnaturally, for the 
tendency of Mozart, or at least of Mozart’s music, was to etherealize 
everything it touched; so that we have scenes of grovelling intrigue 
rendered into passages of the tenderest emotion, the mock-sentiment 
of the dramatists puppets uttered in strains that would fitly make love- 
songs for the angels. It is by this very contradiction that we are made 
to feel the intrinsic nobleness of the music. . When great thoughts are 
clothed in great sounds, as in a chorus of Handel or Mendelssohn, we 
can never separate our impression of the sound and the sense. When 
the notes of the “ Hallelujah” carry with them in the same pulses such 
stupendous words as “The Lord God omnipotent reigneth, King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords,” it is vain to try to feel what the sounds 
could be like without the syllables. So, too, one could never split into 
two elements the serene loveliness of such a strain as “ See what love 
hath the Father bestowed upon us.” It is asynthesis, to usea Colerid- 
gean phrase, of two sublimities. But in such music as this of Le Nozze 
there is no question of such a fusion. It is a perpetual antithesis 
between the pure and the impure, the spiritual and the carnal—in short, 
between Mozart and Da Ponte. Men of very ordinary powers have 
been occasionally inspired by noble poetry to make music worthy of a 
genius. ‘To this may perhaps be attributed the occasional phenomenon 
of a man producing a single sinall work of rare beauty or power much 
above his ordinary level; such, for instance, as Farrant’s “ Lord for thy 
tender mercies’ sake,” or Richard Edwarde’s unsurpassed madrigal, “ In 
going to my lonesome bed ;” but by no conceivable possibility could an 
ordinary composer have got the least spark of inspiration from Da 
Ponte’s version of Beaumarchais’ comedy. The wit of the piece, its 
epigrammatic spice, which was the only thing, apart from the censor- 
ship and its political satire, that gave it celebrity, is an element which 
music cannot convey. Without this it becomes an average French 
comedietta, and nothing more. Mozart's music haa about the same 
relation to the play that a fresco of Giotto has to the brick and cement 





* From The Reader. 
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which underlies it; or, if one may use a profane simile, that the 
gorgeous blaze of a few d’artifice bears to the framework from which it 
springs. Dazzled by the rush and glow of color, one forgets the little 
bits of stick and blue paper upon which the artist mounted his effects. 

The music of Figaro is about eighty years old. What would be 
early youth fora great poem or picture reckons almost as antiquity in 
the youngest-born of the arts. But, for a work of art in any kind, 
a life of almost three generations among peoples of such different 
tempers as the Praguois of 1786 and the Londoners of 1863 is almost a 
guarantee of immortality. Every step taken in the progress of an art 
must ensure at least a historical immortality ; but Figaro and its com- 
panion operas must live in a better sense than this. The eighty years 
that have passed since they were written have witnessed a growth of 
musical genius greater than perhaps can be paralleled in the history of 
any art, and yet they still remain the greatest works yet achieved by 
the use of the same means. It is perhaps true, as has been said, that 
Mozart, though the most inspired of composers, has been surpassed by 
some one in every single department of his art; but this does not 
make music such as that of Figaro less supreme in its kind. Greater 
resources, and a larger scale of work, may have produced greater results. 
Nothing has yet been written or imagined which so completely immerses 
the listener in an atmosphere of beauty—* heavenly ” one calls it for 
want of a better name, because it lifts us into a region of life other and 
higher than our common one, Some such power it has over the 
common heart of man—a power having next to no relation to the 
technical knowledge of the hearer. Little children delight in Mozart; 
great musicians listen to him with awe. When one thinks of the 
manner of his work, the astonishing rate at which he composed or 
created, the story of his life seems almost mythical. There may come, 
nevertheless, a greater musician than Mozart; greater men among 
musicians there doubtless have been: for, apart from his art, he may be 
said to have been rather a poor creature—a gentle sensitive nature, but 
grievously weak and inconstant. His last years were clouded with 
miserable superstitions and domestic griefs quite self-inflicted. The 
Countess’s easy forgiveness of her Almaviva’s infidelities was no doubt 
a scene which his own good-natured Stinerl had to act more than once. 
But, however much, in music as in other things, 


“ The thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


What Mozart wrote must be immortal by virtue of its intrinsic love- 
liness. Men can no more gettired of such music as“ Voi che sapete” 
or “ Dove sono” than they can cease to delight in green fields or blue, 
sky. Itisas true asif the saying had not been quoted ten thousand 
times that ‘a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


—J—— 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The event of the week has been the production of Mozart's incom- 
parable opera, Le Nozze di Figaro, with a cast—a single important 
exception taken into account—identical with that of last season. The 
exception was the substitution of the Viennese singer, Mademoiselle 
Louise Liebhardt, for Miss Louisa Pyne, in Susanna. Without 
venturing on any comparison between the Austrian “ Louise” and 
our popular English “ Louisa” we may at once state that Mademoiselle 
Liebhardt achieved a thorough success, and that Mr. Mapleson may be 
congratulated on this new acquisition to his already powerful company. 
Mademoiselle Liebhardt, our musical readers need searecly be reminded, 
is a practised singer in a legitimate school. Moreover, she acts with 
sprightliness and intelligence, and thus is well fitted for the very 
attractive character of Susanna, to which Mozart has given some of the 
most exquisite gems in an opera which sparkles with gems from the 
first scene to the last. Mademoiselle Liebhardt seemed a little nervous 
during the two duets with Figaro, in the opening scene; nor was she 
quite mistress of her means in the air, “ Venite inginocchiatevi,” which 
Susanna sings while trying the eap on Cherubino, or in the little duet, 
“ Aprite, presto apritie,” where Susanna aids the escape through the 
window of the mischievous Cherubino; but all the rest was perfect. 
In the well-known duet with the Count, “ Crudel ! per che finora,” in 
“Sull’ aria,” where Susanna writes the letter to the Countess’s dictation, 
and the serenade, “ Deh vieni non tardar,” sung by Susanna, diseuised 
as the Countess, in the garden-svene of the last act, she was all that 
could be desired, displaying a beautiful voice, a pure style and genuine 
feeling. The two duets were encored, and the serenade unanimously 
applauded. Mademoiselle Liebhardt nust now apply herself. with 
assiduity to master the Italian language, in which she already exhibits 
a fair proficiency. The Countess of Mademoiselle Titiens is a perfor- 
mance of such general excellence as to render the critic’s task a sinecure. 
Never was the despondent lady dwelling incessantly on the faded 
happiness of her carly wedded lite, and mourning the fickleness of her 
wayward husband, more earnestly and truthfully impersonated than by 
the accomplished German songstress. The unequalled airs through 





which the Countess gives a musical tongue to the feelings with which 
her bosom is oppressed—* Porgiamor qualche ristoro,” and “ Dove Sono 
i bei momenti —found eloquent expression in the gorgeous tones of 
Mademoiselle Titiens’ voice, and the consummate taste with which she 
made them subservient to the melody, in each instance so speaking and 
so true. It would be hardly possible, indeed, to sing them better, In 
the scenes of intrigue, as in the impassioned soliloquies, the same 
excellent qualities were shown, and the same religious veneration paid 
to the unimprovable text of Mozart. In Mr. Santley, as Count 
Almaviva, Mademoiselle Titiens met with a companion worthy of 
herself. It is probable that the music of this part has never been s0 
efficiently sung by any representative of the character—Tamburipi 
himself not forgotten—within the memory of the present generation. 
The concerted pieces profited immensely by the co-operation of 5 
thoroughly trained an artist; while the great air, ‘“Vedrd mentr’io 
sospiro ” (immediately following the duet with Susanna—« Crudel, 
perche”’), in which, exasperated with jealousy, the enamoured Count 
vows vengeance both on Figaro and Susanna, was delivered with a fire 
and vigour not to be surpassed. Cherubino, the page, found a spirited 
and engaging representative in Mademoiselle Trebelli, who, though 
compelled (at least so it may be presumed) to transpose the air, “Non 
so pil cosa son,” and the enchanting ballad, ‘“ Voi che sapete,” gave 
both with such heart-felt expression that it would be hypercritical to 
complain, however convinced that the singer, whose voice is rather 
mezzo soprano than contralto, could make them just as effective, and with 
just as little trouble, in the keys which Mozart originally assigned to 
them. ‘Voi che sapete” was, as a matter of course, encored and 
repeated ; and its precursor deserved the honor just as well. The 
Figaro of M. Gassier was another strong point in the cast. The 
ironical air, ‘‘Se vuol balare,” in which the factotum, about to become 
a Benedict, defies the machinations of his master, and “ Non pitt andrai,” 
the immortal address to Cherubino—about to be sent to the wars, asa 
dangerous rival to the Count (just-as ironical, by the way),—were 
delivered with artistic precision and characteristic spirit ; the “ encore” 
awarded to the last being modestly declined by M. Gassier, who might, 
nevertheless, have fairly accepted it. The characters of Marcellina 
(Mdlle. Zambelli), Antonio, the gardener (Sig. Casaboni), Don Curzio 
(Sig. Soldi), Bartolo (Sig. Bossi), and Basilio (Sig. Bettini)—subordinate 
but indispensable links in this matchlessly ingenious score—were in 
each instance carefully and creditably sustained, the vigorous “La 
vendetta” (the model for Rossini’s not less admirable “La Calunnia”), 
being well sung by Signor Bossi, and the frequently omitted air allotted 
to Basilio, “In quegli anni,” remarkably so by Signor Bettini. All the 
concerted music of the first act was unexceptionably done—including 
the “ finale of finales,” that to the first act, which is carried, with 
astonishing fertility of invention, and a command of resources never 
excelled, through the progressive stages of duet, trio, quartet, and 
quintet, until all the principal characters are combined in a magnifi- 
cent septet, each separate piece being complete and admirable in 
itself, while the interest advances, step by step, until it reaches a 
climax for which the art of dramatic music offers few parallels. The 
band was irreproachable,and the overture, played to perfection, was 
rapturously encored. Signor Arditi deserves great credit for the 
important share he has had in providing for the bond fide musical 
public so essentially and delightfully musical a performance. _ It is to 
be hoped that Figaro may henceforth become a fixture in the repertory 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre. ‘The oftener it is heard the stronger will 
be the desire to hear it again. — Times. 


(eee 


LVELISIR D'AMORE AT THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The revival of Donizetti’s charming pastoral, 1’ Zlisir d’ Amore, after 
a repose of seven years, was welcome, not only on account of the 
genuine beauties of the music, but inasmuch as it brought once again 
to light the inimitable humor of Signor Roneoni as the charlatan 
Duleamara, and afforded Mdlle. Adelina Patti another favorable 
opportunity of exhibiting-her refined and original talent as a comedian. 
No performance during the whole season has been more keenly 
relished. Mademoiselle Patti’s Adina is better, if possible, than her 
Norina—on the whole, indeed, the best we can remember; for, though 
it can hardly be expected of a girl still in her nonage to equal such 
experienced and accomplished mistresses of the vocal art as Persian 
and Angiolina Bosio at their prime, she treads closely in their steps, 
being educated in the same legitimate Italian school, while, as an 


actress, she possesses a natural genius and vivacity to which neither ot 


them could pretend. Her conception of the character of the village 
flirt is faultless in itself, and wrought out with a rare intelligence and 
completeness. Her coquetry and her sentiment, her mirth and her 
reserve, are alike natural and engaging. Nothing can be more 
effective than her first duet, in which Adina so cruelly torments the 
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iove-lorn Nemorino. The manner in which she counsels him to bestow 


his heart elsewhere— 
“ Ama altrove—? a te concesso” 


as if not persuaded of the utter impossibility of his following her 
advice, and the gesture that accompanies the words are only surpassed 
ty the finesse with which, when her languishing swain vows that. he 
qnnot renounce his love, she puts the query, _ Tu non puoi ?— 
che?” Her delivery ot this sentence—and_ especially the significant 
dwelling on the word, “ perche ?”—is the perfection of archness, _The 
gene where Nemorino—buoyed up by the effects of the “ elixir,” 
narchased from Dulcamara (“ Bordd—e caitivo,” as Signor Ronconi 
ngly informs the audience)—indulges in an unwonted display of 
independence, enables Mademoiselle Patti to exhibit her talent as a 
wmedian under another and not less attractive phase. Her innate 
yexation at the exuberant spirits of her lover, the cause of which 
Adina is wholly at a loss to guess, is made manifest through all her 
pretended coldness ; and even the passage of defiance :— 
** Spezzar vorria lo stolido 

Gettar le sue catene, 

Ma gravi pit del solito 

Pesar le sentira,” 
ismarked by a certain show of constraint that declares the half-repen- 
tant flirt to be no less really anxious than perplexed. As, previously, 
her partiality for Nemorino was evinced in the pleasure she took in 
tormenting him, so it now more emphatically peeps out in her 
apprehension at the possibility of losing him. The saucy glance of 
triumph at the opportune approach of Sergeant Beleore—by solicitous 
attentions to whom Adina hopes to curb the insolently assumed gaicty 
of her lover, and bring him speedily once more to her feet—is no less 
thoroughly in keeping than the prettily affected indifference with 
which, accompanied by a look that is intended to transfix the 
unfortunate Nemorino, she consents to become the bride of his rival. 
Best of all, however, is the duet with the charlatan, from whom Adina 
learns the secret of the change in Nemorino, disdainfully rejecting 
Dulcamara’s offer of the infallible « elixir” for her own uses. Her joy 
at finding that her lover is still passionately devoted to her, the 
contempt with which she listens to the charlatan’s description of the 
virtues of his nostrum, and the convincing eloquence with which she 
tells him she has‘an “elixir” of her own, more potent and irresistible 


than his ;— 
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arch 
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“* La ricetta 2 il mio visino 
In quest’ occhi 2 l'elisir.” 

are, one and all, expressed to the life. The complete transformation of 
Adina is powerfully set forth in the succeeding duet with Nemorino, 
when, throwing aside for ever her coquetry, she informs him of her 
having purchased back the contract through which Nemorino has 
hound himself to follow Beleore to the wars. Here occurs the 
expressive slow movement—* Prendi—per me sei libero,” which, with 
its brilliant cabaletta (selected from another opera of Donizetti), 
Mademoiselle Patti sings to perfection. A great deal more might be 
written about this performance, upon which, however, we have dwelt 
longer than might otherwise have happened, because it affords a new 
instance of how Mademoiselle Patti, bent upon making progress in her 
art, gives earnest attention to each successive character she undertakes, 
resolved, to the best of her ability, to do the utmost that can be done 
with it, and thus to merit ¢he consideration and encouragement of good 
julyes, Praise has not spoilt, but rather stimulated her to fresh 
exettion, Signor Ronconi’s Dulecamara is well matched with such an 
Adiva. Though it represents in many respects the sublime of the 
grotesque, it is, at the same time, so consistent in its oddity, so 
thoroughly well carried out, and so irresistibly diverting from beginning 
toend, that we are forced (as in the instance of Mr. Sothern’s Lord 
Dundreary) to accept it as an actual personage, not only possible, but 
pobable. Signor Ronconi’s demeanour with the unsuspicious Nemorino, 
vhom he so easily persuades to accept his panacea, is admirably 
contrasted with his deportment towards the less credulous Adina; and 
the two sentences in which he says of the first, that, though in the 
Countries he has visited he has met with many fools, never till now 
with such a fool as this,— 


“Ma un eguale in verit’d 
Non si trova, non si da,” 


and of the last, that she is too knowing even for himself,— 
* Ahi, Dottore! @ troppo scaltra, 
Pit ci te costei ne sa" — 
wt distinguishing traits in the capital duets where he finds himself 
tigiged respectively with such very opposite customers. While 
Nemoring is an easy dupe to Duleamara, Dulcamara is a mere child in 
Me hands of Nemorino’s sweetheart ; and the strizing manner in which 
Ms Is exemplified by Signor Ronconi is one of the remarkable features 
ot his Very extraordinary performance. The barearole, for two voices, 


in the first scene of the second act—‘Jo son ricco, e tu sei bella”— 
when Duleamara makes mock love to Adina, is a bit of inimitable 
burlesque, into the spirit of which the present Adina enters with a 
heartiness hitherto unexampled—to the evident delight of the audience, 
who, amid roars of genial laughter, call for it again. On Saturday 
night, at the second performance, the same compliment was paid to the 
final movement of the duet, where Adina declines to avail herself of 
the aid of the “elixir’—not only for Mademoiselle Patti, but for 
Signor Ronconi, the crowning point of the performance; Mademoiselle 
Patti was compelled to sing twice, the cabaletta affixed to « Prendi— 
per me;” and Signor Naudin—the Nemorino, in place of Signor Mario, 
who had been announced for the part—gave the duet in which Nemorino 
is persuaded by Belcore (Signor Tagliafico) to enlist as a soldier, with 
such animation, that the audience would not rest satisfied till the last 











movement of that also wasrepeated. Signor Naudin (not a Frenchman, 
by the way, as is generally believed, but by birth and education Italian) 
is altogether satisfactory as Nemorino, and sings the famous romance, 
“ Una furtiva lagrima”—which has the disadvantage of coming imme- 
diately after the most irresistible of comic duets—with a great deal of 
sentiment; while Signor Tagliafico makes the most bustling and voluble 
of recruiting sergeants since Tamburini was the Belcore of the day. 
Nothing can be more efficient than the band and chorus in the music 
of this delightful opera, which Mr. Costa evidently—and no wonder— 
directs con amore.— Times. 
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RICHARD WAGNER'S “ NIBELUNGEN.”* 

A short time since, when, referring to the ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the new Opera-House here, in Vienna, we suggested that 
there should be an extraordinary performance supported by the most 
eminent singers to ke found all over Germany, we did not suspect that 
we agreed in this pet idea of ours with no less a personage than 
Richard Wagner. ‘That gentleman, like ourselves, urges a grand 
congress of all the vocal celebrities of Germany, though, it is true, 
he and we have a somewhat different object in view; we desire to 
witness a model performance of the best classical operas, while Wagner, 
on the other hand, wishes to have such a one of his Nibelungen. 

A small book, newly published, and as elegant in its thickness as a 
book of 443 pages can be, supplies us with detailed information on 
this head. The book is called Der Ring des Nibelungen ; ein Buhnen- 
Festspiel fiir drei Tage und einen Vorabend, von Richard Wagner. (The 
Ring of the Nibelungen; a Grand Stage Play for three. Days and a pre- 
paratory Evening, by Richard Wagner). Published by J. J. Weber, 
Leipsic. An opera which lasts nearly half a week is no everyday 
matter, and we must therefore feel thankful to the author for 
himself enlightening the world, by means of a long preface, on so 
comprehensive a production. The four pieces composing this huge 
dramatic series are entitled: 1. Das Rheingold; 2. Die Walkire; 3. 
Siegfreid ; and 4. Gétterdimmerung. The music to Das Rheingold 
(The Rhine-Gold) is completed, printed and published ; long fragments 
trom the other parts have been performed at Wagner’s concerts. We 
cannot quite understand why, at the end of the preface, Wagner 
frightens his reader with the assertion that he hardly hopes to have 
enough leisure and inclination left to finish the composition of the 
music, for, in the face of this, he has already assured us, in the first 
page, that he is convinced “of the possibility of a complete musical 
and dramatic performance of the work, and of the actual success of the 
undertaking.” For this the completion of the music is, at any rate, 
indispensable, and, consequently, we look forward to it with a reassured 
mind. Let us now see how the author has conceived his work, and 
how he would like to have it performed. Thank heavens, he says very 
plainly what he means, so that we cannot anywhere misinterpret his 
words. Two fundamental truths proudly stalk, side by side, through 
the preface from beginning to end. Firstly, that everything generally 
known under the name of “ German Opera” is fit only to perish ; 
and secondly, that Wagner’s Nibelungenring is an extraordinary work, 
for the representation of which no trouble and no sacrifice can be 
too great. Wagner sits enthroned in the preface like the Almighty 
on the day of Judgment; on his right hand he places the Wagnerian 
operas, as the sole good ones; on his left, all others, for the sulphurous 
pit. He calls opera, without more ado, “ the worst public art-institute 

institute which deeply compromises and ruins the 


existing, ‘‘ An art-i pl : 
musical taste of the Germans.” ‘With the complete stillessnesst of 





* Translated from the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung, by J. V. Bridge- 
man (expressly for the Musical World). 

t If it be objected that “stillessness” is not English, we reply, what then ? 
We know it is not English, but it is an equivalent for Herr Wagner's word, 
“Stillosikeit,” which is not German, and for this reason we have coined “Stilless- 
ness.” Indeed, we may as well warn our readers at once that if they want pure 








English, they will not find it in our translation of Herr Wagner's prose or 
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German opera,” he goes on to say, “and the almost grotesque incorrect- 
ness of ils efforts, we cannot entertain the hope of meeting corporatively 
at a principal theatre art resources trained to higher tasks than usual ; 
the author who thinks of carrying out, in this most neglected depart- 
ment of public art, anything with a serious purpose and of more than 
ordinary value, finds nothing to support him except the real talent of 
individual singers, who, taught. however, in no school, and guided by 
no style in their performance, are to be found only here and there, 
seldom—tor, on the whole, the talent of the Germans is, in this respect, 
but insignificant-—and completely left to themselves.” Consequently, 
for “something of more than ordinary value,” like the Nibelungen, 
there is no other plan available than to collect, at one point, the best 
singers from all the German theatres, to study and perform Wagner's 
last work. 

The extraordinary blessings which must result from such a monster 
performance for the whole system of the cultivation of music in 
Germany, are depicted by Wagner with convincing eloquence. 
In the first place, how advantageous it would be for the artists, “ to 
have for a certain period to occupy themselves only with one thing, 
and not be interrupted in their studies by any exercise of their usual 
operatic labors, diverting them therefrom.” “The result of this 
concentration of their mental faculties on one style, and one object is, 
of itself, not to be estimated highly enough.” Nothing can be more 
obvious. Uptothe present time, artists, when studying Wagner's operas, 
have always been “ interrupted ” and “ diverted,” by the interpolation 
of works by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and such-like ‘ usual operatic 
labors.” ‘To sing for a certain period nothing but Wagner’s music 
must necessarily produce all the more salutary effect upon our wretched 
German vocalists, as this “certain period” would evidently prove a 
very long period. If the best singers are compelled to take all the 
trouble inthe world for months together to learn by heart the three-act 
Tristan, it is not in a short time that they will study perfectly an opera 
of the same style. requiring four nights for its performance. When 
Wagner praises the artistic advantage attendant on this concentration 
of all the artists’ “mental faculties,” he does not go far enough. The 
physical advantage, also, which the continuous rehearsal and perform- 
ance of a four-days’ opera would have for the vocal powers can be no 
trifling one. We cannot imagine anything more strengthening and 
more healthy for a tenor or a prima donna than the act of singing for 
three successive evenings the part of Siegfried or that of Brunhild. 
If our'singers are at present half killed after only one performance of a 
Wagnerian work, the sole reason of this is the system hitherto pursued 
of frittering away their powers by degrees. 

Wagner wants a theatre built expressly for his Nibelungen. “ It is 
only in this manner that the scenic and decorative representation could 
be well and appropriately carried out,” while an opportunity would be at 
last afforded the scene-painter and machinist “ of displaying their art as 
real art.” This second advantage, also, is obvious. When painter and 
machinist shall have actually executed all the scenic trifles which 
Wagner wishes to have worked out in the four parts of the Nibelungen, 
they will have proved their art to be not only “ real art” but downright 
magic. Not one of them can possibly fail to obtain his diploma as 
“ real Royal operatic necromancer.” 

For the orchestra, too, Wagner has imagined a beneficial measure of 
reform in his Nibelungen. ‘The “ movements of the musicians affect 
him, it appears, nearly quite as woefully* as the cords and ropes of the 
scenery.” The “invisibility of the orchestra” constitutes one of the 
principal advantages of the “theatre constructed especially for the 
occasion.’ The proposal must meet with the approval of every reason- 
able being; to witness the noise of Wagner's opera is indeed “ woeful ;”’ 
the instrumentation hurts the eyes, But now comes the greatest gain 
of all, advantage No, 4, namely the impression the Mibelungen opera 
must produce upon the public. On the latter, who “ have hitherto been 
accustomed to seek a source of thoughtless amusement in the exceedingly 
doubtful exhibitions of thie ambiguous branch of art” there would “ dawn a 
comprehension” + to which they have up to the present time been 
strangers, nay, which has been absolutely impossible.” The spectator 
will now “arrive at the beneficial feeling of the facile activity ofa 
hitherto unknown power of conception, filling him with novel warmth, 
and illuminating the light by which he plainly perceives things of which 





verse. To give a faithful version of what proceeds from the pen of the 
great Prophet of the Future, we are compelled, as everyone acquainted with 
the German original knows, to iudulge only too often in strange neologisms 
and barbarous phrascology..—TRANSLATOR. 


* “Wehsam” in the original. 
for “ painfully.” —TRansLAton. 


“ Woefully” thus employed is Wagnerian 


¢ The reader is respectfully requested by the victim of a despotic Editor—~— 
who threatens the writer of this appeal that he will have the whole of the 
Nibelungen Anglicised—to refer to the latter part of the note on the word 
“ Stillessness.”—TRANSLATOR. 





he has previously had no suspicion.” Wagner here again says rather too 
little than too much, since it is not the actual Nibelungen performance 
but the mere perusal of the “ preface” which illuminates lights and 
displays things of which we have previously had no suspicion. «The 
effects produced upon the general mass,” Wagner goes on to observe jn 
reference to his projected operatic performances, “ cannot be estimated 
too highly.” “The assurance has frequently been given to me per- 
sonally that the fact of listening to an especially good performance of 
my Lohengrin has produced in an individual a complete revulsion o7 tasts 
and tendency, and that the then director of the Imperial Opera-house, 
Vienna, a man of an artistic mind (Herr Eckert), was emboldened by 
the successful career of this opera to produce, with a chance of also being 
successful, serious works, of a more significant character than usual 
belonging to the department of opera, and which had long disappeared 
before the enervated taste of the public.” 

No one will dare to doubt anassertion of Herr Wagner; but yet, forthe 
sake of shameless opponents, it would not have been undesirable for 
Wagner to have corroborated the second sentence of his Lohengrin 
apology by a few valid proofs. In our very exact notices we have not 
been able to discover a single classical opera which had “Jong disap- 
peared before the enervated taste of the public,” and therevival of which 
in Vienna was, in the most remote degree, connected with Wagner's 
Lohengrin. Wagner, when praising, with especial reference to Vienna 
the purifying and “ converting ” power of his Lohengrin, meant, erhaps, 
to say that the influence exerted by that work was imtnediataly appa- 
rent in the character of the novelties subsequently produced’ by Eckert. 
The novelties produced under that gentleman’s direction after Lohen- 
grin (19th August, 1858) were :—La Reine Topaz, by Massé; The Rose 
of Castille, by Balfe; Diana von Solange, by Duke Ernest; and JI 
Trovatore, by Verdi; followed, immediately after Eckert’s retirement, 
by Rigoletio. There is no documentary evidence to prove any other 
kind of influence exerted by Lohengrin upon the Vienna repertory, 
But how does this slight historical error of Wagner vanish before the 
irrefutable truth of his prophecies! Who, for instance, can doubt that, 
after an exclusively Mibelungen season, such as is projected by Wagner, 
“it would be impossible for our performers to fall entirely back into the 
groove of their former habits,” or that the “ artistic governing-bodies and 
artists” who flocked in from all countries must receive an impression 
which “could not possibly remain completely without influence upon their 
own subsequent artistic efforts.” We should, in fact, arrive most speedily 
at that happy epoch when all singers would sing Wagnerially ; all 
dramatists write Wagnerially ; all composers compose Wagnerially ; and 
all managers manage their theatres Wagnerially. Could there be any 
sacrifice so great that we would not joyfully make it to obtain so universal 
a blessing! ‘That, indeed, it would not be possible without trouble and 
expense to erect a new theatre for the Mibelungen, as, likewise, to obtain 
the best singers and instrumentalists in all Germany, and keep them 
together until they had studied and performed the four-evening opera, 
is a fact that Wagner readily admits. But he immediately suggests 
the means by which these difficulties are to be overcome. He perceives 
two ways open to him. The first is “ an association of monied men and 
women, with a love of art, for the purpose of obtaining the requisite 
funds.” But, with the “ petty ” sentiments of the Germans, no success 
is, in Wagner's opinion, to be expected trom such an appeal. And why 
not? It strikes us that the person whose sentiments are here “ petty" 
is the master himself. With the converting power which he says is 
possessed by his Lohengrin, the number of the “converted” must 
be even more than suflicient to collect a few hundred thousand 
florins for a work which holds the same position relatively to 
Lohengrin that the Falls of Niagara hold to a glass of water! 
The second way would be for a German Prince to devote to the 
monster-performance of the Nibelungen the sum “which he has 
previously applied for the support of the worst public art-institute 
existing, namely, his operatic theatre, which so deeply compromises 
and ruins the musical taste of the Germans.” ‘After I had shown 
him” (the Prince) continues Wagner, “what a most extraordinary 
influence he would thus be enabled to exert upon the morality of 4 
branch of art which has hitherto degraded us, and what a creation of most 
peculiarly German art he could advantage, he would put aside the sum 
devoted to the support of opera in his capital, and, by so doing, found 
an institution which would gain for him an incalculable influence on 
German taste in art, on the development of German genius for art, 
and on the formation of a true and not obscure national spirit, while it 
would win for his name an undying reputation.” This means that the 
Court of Vienna, Berlin, or Dresden should (for about a year, since no 
person competent to form an opinion can suppose the projected 
performance -could be got up ina shorter period) close its opera-house 
and devote the sum usually set aside for the latter to a representation 
of the Nibelungen. Nothing could be more simple. But we must 
remind the reader that, according to Wagner's proposal, the best 
singers are to be collected from all the German theatres, so that the 
weight of the sacrifice would not rest exclusively upon the shoulders 
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of any one Prince alone. Then again, the average sum a single 
« German Prince” allows annually for opera could not possibly suffice 
to build a new Vibelungen theatre, supply the most unheard-of 
machinery and scenery needed for it, and engage for ten or twelve 
months all the most eminent artists in Germany. However this could 
offer no real difficulty. If the theatres were closed simultaneously in 
Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Dresden and Stuttgart, for one year, with the 
ecuniary and artistic resources thus available, Wagner's Nibelungenring 
might, probably, be produced upon the stage, and the German people 
would willingly make up their mind not to hear, for the period just 
named, a note of Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, Cherubini, 
or any others of those who have propagated existing opera, which “is 
so gross an insult to all feeling for music as well as for drama.” We 
are convinced that the only thing which stands in the way of 
convening the Nibelungen delegates is the non-completion of the 
Wagnerian score. Fortunately, all Wagner’s opera-books are, as 
everyone knows, perfect dramatic poems even without the music, and 
can and should without more ado be performed as tragedies by actors. 
Consequently Richard Wagner has begun by presenting the public 
with a portion of his Nibelungen, that portion being: “ ‘The word, that 
is to say, most properly speaking, the word, without tone, nay, without 
sound, but merely the word put forth by types ;” he offers :—* to book- 
reading publicity a more dramatic poem, a poetical literary production.” 
We feel ourselves too weak and unworthy to pronounce an opinion 
on this wonderful drama. Let the task be reserved for those who are 
better qualified to execute it. ‘To give the reader, however, a taste of 
the noble and dashing style of the Nibelungen, we offer him, without 
losing time in making a selection—for the process is painful—a few 
gems.* Ep. H. 
Vienna, 10th July, 1868. 


SSS 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
COURT AND CAMP. 

Sm,—The combination of manager and actor is in force at most of 
the metropolitan theatres, and at many authorship is added. At the 
Princesses’ Theatre the new drama of Court and Camp instances the 
“triple alliance” of manager, actor, and adapter. Without fully dis- 
cussing the question, we may say that the true interests of the Drama 
are seldom advanced by the combinations mentioned, but are always 
likely to suffer thereby until personal vanity forms no part of human 
nature. We admit that the manager and actor who sets himself the 
task of adapting has a strong temptation to contend against, and must 
be a man of great resolution to avoid showing a strong predilection for 
his own part. There may be an actor and adapter who would evince 
greater anxiety for the success of his piece generally than for his per- 
sonal share in it, but, after witnessing Court and Camp, we do not con- 
sider Mr. George Vining to be that heroic individual. This gentleman 
seems to have taken for granted that nothing of the kind was expected 
from him, and has plunged into an opposite course with reckless ardour. 
It strikes us that he has treated the French original like the apple he 
devours in the first act; he has unsparingly sliced away all that was 
worth having, and left, in his own part, nothing but the core, which, 
by the bye, we are afraid he finds some difficulty in inducing the 
public to swallow. For the importance wherewith he has invested the 
other characters, their names‘might as well not be mentioned at all, and 
the spaces now occupied by them left blank in the play-bill. 

The tones of a voice may be of the most mellifluous description, but, 
after a time, a strong conviction comes that you have had enough of it, 
and would like to hear somobody else speak. Now, Bibi (Mr. George 
Vining), is everywhere; incessantly talking; undertaking perilous enter- 
prises in a fussy manner; and complicating everything. Why did not 
Mr. G. Vining go a little further, and condense the rest of the dramatis 
persone into a chorus? The latter would have been a real benefactor 
to the audience, by informing them what the piece really meant. At 
present, the drama is most unsatisfactory and most unintelligible, the 
plot being intricate, and every character excepting that of Bibi too 
slight to help the action to the extent necessary. No dramatic repre- 
sentation can be very successful without a strong female interest; but 
in Court and Camp, the principal female character, the Countess du 
Barri—in which Miss Murray is the successor of Miss Amy Sedgwick, 
the original English representative—is, for all she has to do, more like 
an episode than an important element in the story. : 

Miss Louise Laidlaw, again, had merely to personate the victim of a 
forced marriage, and to hear everybody else talk about her unhappy 
position till she was rescued. Vivacious Miss Lydia Thompson played 
a vivandiére (Guillemette)—now impersonated by Miss Marian Jones— 
of the period, with a self-sacrificing passion for Bibi, to whom, in the 
last scene, she is betrothed, after he has been tearfully renounced by 
the Countess. But these characters excite little interest. They 


are all sacrificed, as we have said, to Bibi, who is a rough soldier, with 
the courage of a lion and the simplicity of a baby ; who is everybody’s 
friend, and his own enemy; who is misunderstood and cruelly insulted 
by his companion Angelus ;. who is betrayed into an enterprise that 
must end—we at first suppose—in sudden death, but who goes to the 
sacrifice (for whose advantage is by no means clear) with an exuberant 
gaiety which is part of his extraordinary nature. Of course, he is not 
quite such a fool as he seems, and is not destroyed, but lives to satisfy 
his friend. In the disguise of a French harlequin at a Versailles 
masquerade, he kills his enemy; and, after the Countese’s renunciation 
of him, marries that pretty little catspaw, Guillemette. Mr. Marston, 
as Le Maréchal de Saxe, appeared for an extremely brief period in the 
camp scene, and disappeared after asking a few questions of a military 
nature. Mr. Verner, as the wicked Count Salviati, threw into 
what he had to do an amount of weight which rendered the 
character so heavy that the audience could hardly bear it. Mr. J. G. 
Warde, as the impulsive and mistaken young orphan, Angelus, has a 
stilted, mincing manner of speaking which ill accords with his fierce 
defiance of the unfortunate Bibi, though the fact of having much 
to say, and little physical strength wherewith to say it, is Mr. Warde’s 
misfortune rather than his fault. Mr. Belmore is another victim to 
adaptation, having a very bad part, and one, moreover, entirely un- 
suited to him. ‘The piece is put on the stage with great care, the 
dresses being unusually rich and elegant. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Vining, in his next adaptation, will see 
the mistake he has committed in this one, and feel that, by doing less for 
himself, and more for the completeness of whatever he adapts, he may 
be likely to meet with a greater share of material success. 

MaxiiLian Tueopurastus TweazErs. 
Seewghea ss 

My pear ———, | have received no papers up to the present— 
Wednesday night. 1 forward you an article on , as well as the 
Guide. Pray look out the passage I have marked in the latter, and 
supply in my copy the few words I have omitted at slip 19, after “like 
so many,” ete. I cannot understand it. In fact the whole, from 
“Taccord parfait mineur” to “ dans la nature” is somewhat unintelligible, 
—Yours, CHOPPERFIELD Coons. 





—_o—— 
A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 
To the Editor. 

Sir,—I hasten to tell you that I, this day, sat in an omnibus by the 
side of a person who was reading 7he Times. He had red hair, a pork- 
pie hat, a dress coat, plaid trowsers, and worn-out half boots, His 
stockings I could not distinguish from his legs, on account of the dirt. 

I am, Sir, Vacuvs Viator.* 

[The vacuity of this ‘‘ Viator” is too apparent. He had best 
evacuate elsewhere than in our columns, or keep them for a 
viaticum in his vacation tour.—CuIDLEY PiDpING.] 

—_o—— 

Lonpon Acapemy or Music.—A Private Concert was held in St. 
Jaines’s Hall, by the Professional Students of the London Academy of 
Music (director, Dr. Wylde), on Saturday evening, June 27, at which 
the following was the programme:—Parrl. Duet, in A flat, Piano- 
forte, lst Movement (Miss Sharp and Miss Boothe), Hummel; Duetto, 
““E pena troppo barbara” (Miss Ellen Glanville and Miss Knox), 
Niedermeyer; Aria, “ Nobil Donna e tanto onesta,” Ugonotti (Miss 
Adele Marchesi), Meyerbeer; Duetto, “ Sull’ aria” (Mrs, Haynes and 
Miss Tunstall), Mozart; Aria, ‘‘ Lascia ch’io piango” (Miss Ibbotson), 
Handel; Sonata, in A flat, Scherzo and Rondo Finale (Pianofprte, Miss 
Fynes), Weber; Cavatina, “Son leggero ¢ ver d’amore” (Miss Austin), 
Donizetti; Song, “‘ The Bridegroom’s Return” (Miss Burnett), Dessauer ; 
Solo, Violin (Master Saunders, pupil of Herr Molique), Mayseder ; 
Song, “ Tho’ clouds by tempests,” Der Freischitz (Mrs. Sydney Smith), 
Weber; Andante and Rondo Capriccioso (Pianoforte, Miss Fanny Baker), 
Mendelssohn ; Cavatina, ‘‘ Deh! non voler” (Miss Strachan), Donizetti ; 
Serenade, “‘ Chi godere vuol” (Miss Jane Smith), Burgmuller; Duet, 
Tema con Variazione in D (Pianoforte, Miss , amateur; Violon- 
cello, M. Paque, professor), Mendelssohn.— Part II. Sonata Appassio- 
nata, Adagio and Finale (Pianoforte, Miss Ibbotson), Beethoven; Aria, 
“ Ah rendimi” (Miss Knox), Rossi; Arietta, “ Le ricordanze” (Miss 
Walker), Meyerbeer; Duet, (Pianoforte. Miss Dolby and Miss Ibbotson), 
Mendelssohn and Moscheles; Scena, with Violoncello Obbligato (Mr. 
Renwick; Violoncello, M. Paque, professor), Mozart; Aria, “ Oh! 
questa speranza” (Miss Teresa Bassano), Schira; Song (Miss Taylor), 
Schubert ; Aria, “ Di piacer” (Miss Robinson), Rossini; Duet, “ In the 
greenwood” (Miss Ellen Glanville and Miss Pratt), Smart; Aria, “ La 
bella mia” (Miss Tunstall), Schira ; . Duet, in C, Pianoforte (Miss Hust- 
ler and Miss Ibbotson), Mendelssohn. Accompanyists: Miss Fynes, 
Miss Ibbotson, Miss Baker, and Mr. Wingham. 











* See our Translator’s letter in our leading columns.—Ep. M.W. 





* See Juvenal’s Tenth Satire. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
Just Published, 
PHOTOGRAPH of a GROUP or INSTRUMEN- 


TALISTS, which includes likenesses of Madame ARABELLA GopparRD, Mr. 


bons Haute, Herr Joacuim, Signor Piarri, M. SAINTON, Mr. Lixps.y SLOPER, 
Mr. Benepicr, &c., &c., by ALEXANDER Bassayo, Size, 13 in. by 8 in. Price 10s, 6d. 


Cuarreitt & Co., New Lond Street. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Office of the MUSICAL WORLD is Removed to Duxcan 
Davison anp Co.'s, 244, Reaent STREET (corner of Little 
Argyll Street), where subscriptions, advertisements and all com- 
munications intended for the Publishers or the Editor will henceforth 


be recewed. 





NOTICES. 

To ApvertTIsERs.—The Office of ‘Tur MusicaAL WortD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244, Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements can be 
received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but no 
later. Payment on delivery. 

To PwuBLisHers AND Composers—All Music for Review in THE 
MusicaL WorRLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear in THE 
Musica Wortp. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL Wor. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Samrey Brooks. — The addresses are Dishley Peters, Esq., 
Service Tree and Sable, Tadcaster; M. P. Tonguish, Esq., Duke 
and Boot, Yarm; and Chopperfield Coomb, Esq., Earl and Shoulder, 
Stoney Stratford. He sold their skins at Tobolsk, and with the 
produce purchased many articles tor his wife, and books for his 
daughter. Weare not acquainted with the address of Mr. Groker 
Roores. He was last residing at chester. 





LONDON: SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1863. 


—_——eo SS 


HE grand Musical Festival which the Academy of Music 
(Musikalische Akademie), under the direction of Herr 
Franz Lachner, has decided upon giving this year, at Munich, 
is to take place in the Glass-Palace, on the 27th, 28th, and 


29th September.* On the occasion of their once more en- 
tering, after a lapse of eight years, upon such an enterprise, 
the Members of the Academy may with certainty reckon upon 
exciting the same deep and universal interest as greeted the 
last Musical Festival in October, 1855. Northern Germany 
has, it is true, far surpassed Southern with its grand musical 
festivals every year, but the wish that in the south also of 
Fatherland there should be frequently recurring gatherings 
of this kind has been long strongly expressed. 

The repertory for the days of the Festival has, according 
to report, been settled as follows: First day (in the Glass- 
Palace, between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.)—Symphony in EF flat 
(“Eroica”), by Beethoven; Jsracl in Egypt, oratorio by 


> 





* Miederrheinische Musihk- Zeitung. 





Handel. Second day (in the Glass Palace, between 11 a.m. 
and 2 p.m.): 1st Part—First Suite (D minor) for orchestra, 
by Franz Lachner. 2nd Part—Motet for eight voices by 
Palestrina ; Scene from the oratorio of Tobias, by Haydn ; 
Prelude and Fugue for orchestra, by J. Seb. Bach; finale 
from the second act of Idomeneo, by Mozart; March and 
chorus from Die Ruinen von Athen, by Beethoven. 3rd 
Part—“ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” by Handel. On the 
third day, the performances (in the Royal Odeon) will 
consist more especially of piano, violin, and vocal composi- 
tions executed by several of the most eminent artists in 
Germany. Mad. Schumannn and Herr Joachim, of Hanover, 
have already promised their services. 

Considerable additions to the forces of the Royal Orches- 
tra have already been secured from all parts of Germany. 
Thus strengthened, the orchestra will be augmented to 
about 100 violins, 40 tenors, 30 violoncellos, and 30 double 
basses, with a corresponding increase of the wind instru- 
ments. The chorus, too, will form an imposing mass ; and 
it is to be hoped that, above all, the Munich Vocal Asso- 
ciations, already invited to take part in the proceedings, 
as they did at the previous festival, will furnish a satisfac- 
tory contingent. <A fact that ought to be mentioned is that 
an organ will be erected in the Glass Palace, in order more 
especially to strengthen the effect of Handel's works ; this 
is an orchestral addition that ought to be welcomed all the 
more, as it may ultimately prove the cause of the erection 
of an instrument of this description in the Royal Odeon, 
the Academy of Music having resolved that, after the 
expenses of the Festival have been defrayed, any surplus 
shall be applied to the purchase of one. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that, in order to meet a 
want felt at the Festival of 1855, it is intended to arrange a 
number of réuntons during the present Festival for the hono- 
rary guests and all persons engaged in the proceedings. 
We are convinced that this praiseworthy plan will not only 
be in accordance with the social habits of the South-German 
visitors, but will be greeted with the unanimous approbation 
of those from North-Germany. People frequently make 
merry at the expense of the grand Rifle and Vocal 
Gatherings, the Meetings of learned bodies with the 
obbligato dinners, etc., at Munich; and there may be, it is 
true, a great deal of exaggeration in these matters. But we 
should not estimate too lightly the importance, on such 
occasions, of persons who belong to the various races of 
Germany coming in contact with each other. The feeling 
of relationship which those who take part in these Festivals 
carry home with them, gives to the meetings a national value, 
the worth of which is the greater, the deeper and more 
numerous the differences appear, which have worked their 
way into the political life of Germany. On this account, as 
well as on others, we trust that the second Munich Musical 
Festival will excite a sentiment of lively interest, and attract 
many visitors from far and near, from South and North—from 
all districts,’in short, of Fatherland. He 

Munich, 10th July, 1863. 

cesccagliaaattoee 

UNIVERSAL feeling of joy filled the city of Schwerin 
during the third Mecklenburg Musical I'estival lately 

held within its walls. In addition to the delight caused by 
the excellence of its own Vocal Associations, strengthened by 
those of the neighbouring towns, and an orchestra composed 
of virtuost, who had the skill to bring out, with great taste, 
all the various gradations of execution, folks were completely 
astounded at the high art displayed by certain solo per- 
formers, whom the directors had been fortunate enough to 
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secure for this brilliant gathering. We allude to Madame 
Harriers-Wippern and Mdlle. De Ahna, of the Royal 
Opera-House, Berlin ; we may mention, also, as worthy to 
rank with them, Dr. Schmidt, bass, from the Imperial 
Opera-House, Vienna, and Herr Otto, singer at the Royal 
Cathedral, Berlin. All these elements of a magnificent per- 
formance were admirably kept together by the skill exhibited 
as a conductor by Court-Capellmeister, Herr Schmitt, of 
whose artistic taste the programme afforded praiseworthy 
evidence. 

On the first day, we had Handel's Judas Maccabeus, in 
which all concerned had an opportunity for a brilliant display 
of their combined powers. ‘The choruses were remarkable 
for their ready precision ; the orchestra appeared inspired 
by the spirit of the music, while the solos of the four artists 
mentioned above rivalled each other in the liveliness of their 
conception, and the purity and noble character of their 
style. The second day was glorified by the performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, in which the solo performers 
deserved all the greater praise, since the very highest art 
has here to contend with almost invincible difficulties. ‘The 
symphony was preceded by a “Sanctus” from J. 8. Bach's 
High Mass ; the “ Hallelujah” from Handel's Messiah ; and 
scenes from Gluck’s Orpheus, in which Mdlle. De Ahna 
gave proof of her fine natural vocal powers and the admira- 
ble care with which they have been developed. 

On the third day we had exclusively smaller pieces, 
calculated more for individual display. In these, also, the 
art of the executants was shown in the most favorable light. 
To Madame Harriers-Wippern belongs the merit of having 
deserved the greatest amount of praise. In addition to 
some songs by T'aubert, she gave the grand air from 
Weber's Oberon in a manner that enchanted the whole 
audience. Mdlle. De Ahna sang the “Sextus” air from 
Titus ; Herr C. Reinecke, from Leipsic, performed Beet- 
hoven’s C minor Concerto; and several other artists executed 
various pieces with that perfect correctness which merits 
unqualified praise. Loud applause followed each performance, 
and it may truly be asserted that this festival was far more 
brilliant than the two preceding ones. The warmest marks 
of approbation were those lavished on the two ladies, 
Madame Harriers-Wippern and Mdlie. De Ahna, who had, 
in addition to this, to congratulate themselves on being 
presented with costly bracelets from the Grand Duke. 


-_———0-—— 


HE Gesangverein der Pauliner celebrated the 4Jst anni- 
versary of its foundation, on the 7th inst., under the 


direction of Dr. Langer. Among the pieces performed, 
Mendelssohn's “ Stiftungsfeier; Rietz’s “ Mavenzeit,” and 
Petschke’s “ Neuer Friihling,” were received with more 
than usual applause.—On the 21st inst., Riedel’s Verein 
gave a grand concert at four o'clock p.s., in the Thomas- 
kirche. The first piece was the “ Benedictus a 12” for three 
choruses, by the Venetian composer, Giovanni Gabrielli, 
who lived about the year 1600. For its execution, the 
members of Riedel’s Verein had been joined by the Arion 
and Paulus Vocal Associations, as well as by Richard Miil- 
ler's, and members of others. The same singers, amounting 
to about 400, afterwards took part, also, in the “ Jerusalem” 
of Giovanni Biordi, which precedes the celebrated “ Lamen- 
tation” by Allegri (1630), to be heard every Good Friday 
in the Sixtine Chapel. The “ Lamentation” itself was con- 
fided to a select few from Riedel’s Verein. A long contralto 
solo, in the shape of a psalm by Benedetto Marcello (1720), 
which lasted nearly half an hour, was sung by Mad. Krebs- 





Michalesi, from Dresden, the obbligato violoncello accom- 
paniment being played by Herr Lubeck, a member of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra. A “Suite,” by Muffat (who lived 
about the year 1727), consisting of overture, andantino, 
fugue, and finale, was the fourth piece, and was played by 
the celebrated organ virtuoso, now so frequently mentioned, 
Herr Thomas. In obedience to a generally expressed wish, 
some pieces which had formed part of the programme of the 
previous concert were repeated. They were the sacred 
songs of the Hussites: “ Feldgesang der Taboriten,” and 
“ Gesang der Kelchner,” as well as an old Bohemian “ Mor- 
genlied,” with harmonies by Leopold Zwornarz of Prague. 
Mad. Krebs-Michalesi then gave the 18th Psalm by Hein- 
rich Schiitz (1647); this was followed by the grand com- 
position for three choruses, “ Saul, was verfolgst du mich,” 
in which the four hundred singers already mentioned were 
strengthened by a great number of additional ones. The 
concert was brought to a close by Wolfgang Frank's sacred 
song, “ Alles was Odem hat, lobe den Herrn” (1687), harmo- 
nised in four and seven parts by Arrey von Dommer (1858). 


0: 


A NEW TRAVIATA. 
ArtTOoT—GIUGLINI—SANTLEY. 
To the Editor of Tur Musica Wor.p. 


IR,—Although the histrionic side of Mdlle. Artét’s talent 
seems to incline rather to comedy than to serious melo- 
drama, her impersonation of the “Lady of the Camelias ” 
afforded incontestible proof that it is not limited. I cannot 
imagine anything particularly deep in this much over- 
vaunted character, nor anything very difficult of portrayal. 
Its characteristics lie all on the surface, and are easy to lay 
hold of by an actress of average intelligence. The late 
Madame Bosio, who used to sing the music better than any 
of her contemporaries, was rated by some critics for giving 
no dramatic significance to the part ; whereas in plain truth 
she represented it exactly as it should be represented. Allow- 
ing Madame Doche—the original Violette, who received her 
inspiration direct from the author (M. Dumas, jils)—to be 
possessed of the correct view of it, Madame Doche was, 
above all, elegant and lady-like; and precisely so was 
Madame Bosio. The trick of slow death, one of the most 
disagreeable exhibitions of the modern stage, and infinitely 
more loathsome than the catastrophe of Adrienne Lecouvreur 
—inasmuch as while poison becomes a legitimate instrument 
of stage effect, mere physical disease does not—is the secret 
of nine ordinary performers out of ten, and, played ever 
so well, can never be otherwise than shocking. Mdlle. 
Artdt may be praised for not overdoing this scene, su as to 
make it more repulsive than necessary, and for delineating 
every other situation in the opera—more especially the inter- 
view with Alfredo’s spirit-stricken (and somewhat twaddling) 
father (Act [I.)—with remarkable and life-like truth. Her 
execution of the music is scarcely anywhere open to criti- 
cism; and, possibly, since the aforesaid much regretted 
Madame Bosio the cavatina with its pretty sparkling 
cabaletta (Act I.) has never been given in more brilliant and 
effective style. Mdlle. Artét was quite as warmly appre- 
ciated in Violetta as in Maria, and achieved just as great and 
undisputed a success; but I must confess that I prefer that 
one little touch of genuine pathos which the Daughter of 
the Regiment exhibits in “ Convien partir” to all the morbid 
over-strained sentiment which makes us uncomfortable 
during the entire progress of the unwholesome drama of 
which the Lady of the Camelias is the heroine; and it is 
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to be hoped the operatic public may be compelled to laugh 
with Maria at least twice for every once they are invited to 
to weep with Violetta. Mdlle. Artot is a very accomplished 
artist, and the oftener her talent is brought out in the 
healthier lyric drama—the operas of Rossini for example— 
the better. 

Of Signor Giuglini’s Alfredo nothing need be said, so 
thoroughly familiar with its many excellent points are all 
frequenters of Her Majesty’s Theatre. He was encored 
(with Mdlle. Artét) in the lamentable duet, ‘“ Parigi o cara,” 
—where the consumptive penitent is forced by Signor Verdi 
to strain to excess those lungs which we are expected to 
believe in such a prostrate and enfeebled state—and looked 
as miserable as any sympathiser with such a weak-minded, 
contemptible creature as Alfredo could have desired. Mr. 
Santley is beyond comparison the best Germont our stage 
has witnessed. His deportment is so eminently manly, 
and his grief so utterly free from the maudlin affectation 
with which it is too frequently disfigured, that we really 
sympathise with the old gentleman and wish he were father 
to a worthier son. 

As you have had no notice of the performance of La 
Traviata, at Her Majesty's Theatre, in the Musical World, 
perhaps you will accept the foregoing from yours, with 
respect. GrokeR Roorss. 

Llchester, Flamingo and Scissars, July 28. 

linia 
HERR WAGNER'S NIEBELUNGEN. 
Y'o the Editor of the Musica Wor up. 


IR, [also “feel myself too weak and unworthy” * to trans- 
late the extracts given of Herr Richard Wagner's grand 
production. I frankly own that, at present, they are beyond 
my powers to render. However, I mean to enter on a long 
and zealous study of the language invented by Herr Wag- 
ner, and, in # year or two, will give your readers the benefit 
of my application. Meanwhile, I may state that in the 
quotations from the second piece: Siegfried, that worthy 
“in wild forest apparel” (“wilde Waldkleidung”), what- 
ever that may be, nearly frightens an unfortunate being out 
of his senses by baiting him, in what strikes me as a 
wanton and uncalled-for fashion, with a great bear that he 
has got with him, attached to a bast rope. My “ forest- 
clad’’ friend has, also, a meeting with a dragon, “who 
appears in the form of a monstrous squirrel-like serpent- 
worm,” and, after breaking through the brushwood of the 
wood in which I have the pleasure of being introduced to 
him, “rolls down to the front,” and “emits a loud, gaping 
sound.” Among his attributes are those of threatening 
with his tail, roaring, spitting fire, and—mirahile dictu— 
singing tenor! His first two lines are suggestive : 
“ Trinken wollt’ ich! 
Nun treff’ ich Frass !” 

(“ To drink I wish’d ! 

I now find prey !”) 
The person addressed is Siegfried, who, however, is not in 
the least disconcerted, and, considering the cool manner in 
which he appears to treat dangers of the most harrowing 
description, ought to have been the hero of one of the novels 
written by M. Alexandre Dumas, Pére. In fact, the sar- 
castic and contemptuous strain in which he apostrophizes 
the dragon is calculated to drive any right-minded animal to 
the commission of the most atrocious excesses. The piece 





* The expression of E. H., Vienna Correspondent of the Miederrheinisher 
Musik-Zeitung. (See another page.) Ep. M. W, 





concludes with a love-duet between Brunhilde and Siegfried, 
distinguished for a style invented by, and luckily confined to, 
the master-mind of the Future. The: principal beauties of 
this style consist in a long series of short spasmodic lines, 
bristling with painful alliteration, and a degree of ingenuous 
simplicity which coarse-minded opponents of Herr Richard 
Wagner may, and probably will, designate as downright non- 
sense and utter childishness.—Your faithful “ translator,” 

J. V. Bripgeman. 








THE LATE MR. BEALE. 
To the Editor of the Musica, Wortp. 


Sir,—I beg permission to correct, in considerable part, the 
statement of Mr. Gruneisen that your article upon Mr. Frederick 
Beale is errongous, in attributing to that gentleman the prominent 
hand in the establishment of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden. There are other things that go to the foundation of every 
important design (including new Opera Houses), than talking or 


‘writing (however well) about them. 


Without Mr. Frederick Beale’s patronage and assistance of the 
new design, it would not have been possible. For Mr. Beale 
(Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.) ‘‘ underwrote” the scheme in 
the same sense that a member of “ Lloyd’s” insures, And how 
important this sort of thing is every commercial man knows. 

Your humble servant, the undersigned, ought to know something 
of the real secret history (yet to be written) of the foundation of 
the rival opera, when he was engaged confidentally for Mr. 
Lumley, at Her Majesty's Theatre, during the whole period of that 
gentleman’s brilliant management; namely, from March, 1843, to 
August, 1858 ; and the ‘ Great Operatic Rebellion” or ‘‘ Revolt” 
(for they are convertible terms) may be said to have been ripened 
under the roof of Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre itself. I am perfectly 
well aware that the proposition for a second Italian Opera House 
emanated from Mr. Gruncisen, and that also, in the literary sense, 
he was the main hand in compassing its realisation. 

I remain, Sir, yours most obediently, 
TIARGRAVE JENNINGS. 

4, Bentinck Terrace, Regent’s Park, July 27, 1863. 

0 - 
TO DISHLEY PETERS, ESQ. 

Sir,—My brother, Zamiels Owl, Esquire, having gone into 
Wales in order to discover the source of the Serpentine, I answer 
your letter to him. Perhaps, in strict etiquette, I ought to write 
to your brother; but then this difficulty arises, I do not know 
whether you have one. Then, if you have one, I do not know 
whether he can read my handwriting. Next, as he would not have 
to read it, but the print, I do not know whether he takes in the 
Musical World. I should think not. I should hope not. 

But, without entering into details of a periphrastic, not to say 
elephantiastic, nature, 1 will merely say (and my dear brother is 
not to be bound by what I say, whether he discovers the source of 
tha Serpentine or not) that I reply to your so-called criticisms on 
Faust by this remark. 

A tonic dominant consists of the perfect chord of the 5th with 
its minor 7th added, which resolves downward (being a tonic) into 
the third of the original key. You may say that this is peristaltic 
rather than tonic. I don’t care. 

Apply this rule to the waves, add butter and Pepper of the 
Polytechnic, stew it over a slow-coach (yourself, for instance), and 
serve it up in the napkin in which you hide your talents. Yours 
fraternally (as far as concerns my brother, not yours), 

OwL ZAMIELs. 

Theological Gardens, Regent’s Park. 

—_j—-. 


PIANOFORTITUDE. 


Sir,—Among the other estimable qualities of that eminently gifted, 
and equally eminently accomplished artist, Madame Arabella Goddard, 
the press has frequently noticed the gentle, but, at the same time, 
severe dignity which characterises her bearing, and asked why other 
instrumentalists do not imitate it. The reason is evident. ‘They do 
not possess the lady’s piano-fortitude. 

Yours, &c., J, V. B, 
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THE ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE FETE. 


The Annual Bazaar and Fancy Fair in aid of the Royal Dramatic 
College was held at the Crystal Palace, on Saturday, 25th, and Mon- 
day, 27th of July. From the numerous attendance it may be inferred 
that the interest of the public at large in this excellent institution has 
in no way decreased. The logic of figures in Mr. Anson’s report will 
determine the success of the celebration, but, from the attractive nature 
of the arrangements, and the evident appreciation of them by the 
visitors, we are inclined to believe the two day’s receipts will be even 
in excess of those of the previous years. 

The projectors of the College must be more than satisfied with the 
support they have received, a support highly gratifying to every person 
interested in the dramatic profession. The world generally is, perhaps, 
not aware of the truly philantrophic spirit and genial kindness charac- 
teristic of dramatic artists to each other. Many church-going ‘Christians 
who, with an obsolete fanaticism, draw back in pious horror from the 
bare mention of actors, might learn from the latter lessons of large- 
heartedness and good fellowship which would penetrate even their 
own thick skin of bigotry. 

It isa dispensation which prevents the world becoming monotonous, 
that popular opinion varies on every possible subject, and the Royal 
Dramatic College forms no exception to rule. Ali may and do 
unite in admitting the noble motive of its existence, but many persons 
advocate the system of yearly donations, in preference to the offering of 
a house and home to-those ladies and gentlemen who accept the oppor- 
tunity of ending their days in the cheerful locality selected for them. 
Others object to the charity having “a local habitation and a name” 
at all, arguing that the prevalence of sand at Maybury, the absence of 
foliage, the dismally close vicinity to an immense burying place, and 
the distant prospect of Chobham ridges, are not a combination calcu- 
lated to solace the minds of retired Thespians. 

Actors themselves can best judge if their appearing in the Richard- 
son's Show style is or is not to their real advantage, but the good and 
useful end in view justifies, in a measure, this means of seeking it; and 
the efforts of those men who sacrifice their time and prejudices for the 
eventual good of the needy should be recognised and applauded as 
bringing so much grist to the Maybury mill. 

The stalls for the Fancy Fair aud Bazaar, list Saturday, were ranged 
round the eastern end of the transept facing the Handel Orchestra. 
Among the fair keepers were Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Stirling, Miss Bufton, 
Mrs. Charles Young, Mrs. Ligh Murray, Miss Elsworthy, Mrs. Mellon, 
Miss Lindley, Miss Latimer, Miss H. Simms, Mrs. and Miss Conquest, 
and many others. Conspicuous among the gauzy temples of knick- 
knacks and fancy works was the isolated pavilion of the Misses Nelson. 
The thanks of the worshipful governors of the College are, indeed, due 
to the professional ladies who brave the steady stare of afflicted gen- 
tility, distinguished for short sight and an eye-glass. 

The good cause was not dependant only on the “fixed stars” 
behind the stalls, Some dangerously fascinating emissaries with 
baskets of roses wandered through the crowd on their mission of 
decorating susceptible gentlemen’s coats for a consideration. Another 
means of “ turning an honest penny” was adopted by a fortune-teller, 
costumed after the effigy of the venerable Mrs. Redcap, of Camden 
Town. ‘The candid and innocent behaviour of this estimable person 
must have disarmed the anger of Sir Richard Mayne, and the whole 
force. ‘The rush to Miss Lydia Thompson’s stall was analagous to the 
excitement at a transpontine gallery entrance on Boxing-night. All is 
fair in Love, War, and Bazaars, and woman’s wit, exercised in any 
gant form of chicanery at Fancy Fairs, is never questioned. Miss 

hompson is reputed to have realised something considerable last year 
by the sale of locks of her hair, and we only hope that fascinating 

has been again able, by the aid of Mr. Clarkson and modern 
appliances, to send many young gentlemen of property away in a con- 
tented state, without her losing a sinyle “ yold thread” with which 
nature blessed her. Conspicuous among the contributions to this 
young siren’s stall was a ‘ portrait in oil of Miss Thompson,” “ or any 
other lady,” as far as resemblance was concerned. It is a fact always 
courteously admitted, that the mouths of “ gift horses” should not be 
subjected to rigorous examination, but the artist must have been paint- 
ing signs for some time, and has now produced a wonder. The portrait 
was to be raffled for by fifty members at half-a-guinea each. 

In close proximity to the Fancy Fair was the relic of Bartlemy 
“ Richardson’s,” with all the glories of the «outside show” revived. 
Here was the lady with the short skirts supremely indifferent to every- 
thing andeeverybody; the veteran clown, Paul Herring; the funny 
man who, with a kind of pitying wisdom, confutes ““ Mr. Merryman’s” 
occasional sallies; the suffering, ill-used, reviled old “ cauliflower,” 
Pantaloon; and the active Policeman, who had shouted himself hoarse 

entreating the public to “ walk up and be in time” for the legitimate 

drama every quarter of an hour. On the other side of the Transept 


honored names of Wombwell and Van Amburgh; while the cause of 
science was advanced at the Paul-y-Toole-y-technic institution, by 
lectures on uncommon subjects from those eminent savants, Professors 
Toole and Bedford. Besides the “shows” already specified, there 
were exhibitions of highly-trained dogs and monkeys, birds and mice, 
Zadkiel’s Crystal Ball, wheels of fortune, Aunt Sallys, &c., d&c., and a 
band of gorgeously arrayed Serenaders, who flitted about the fair like 
splendid dragon-flies. 

a Forming one of the crowd in front of Richardson’s, we caught sight of 
w living terror, a blight on the proceedings, an opponent to the 
hole theory of the Bazaar. We allude to our venerable friend and 
exponent of the old school, O. P. Hessians, Esq. The esteemed 
gentleman is both choleric and plethoric, and the Fancy Fair had 
evidently “ out-lived his liking.” Hse became churlish, irate, and 
positively vituperative, with alarming rapidity, addressing us in this 
remarkably absurd harangue:—* Don’t talk to me, sir, about your 
College! Look here, sir” (indicating Richardson's); “did you never 
hear what Hamlet says of the players? ‘ How chances it they travel? 
their residence both in reputation and profit was better, both ways.’ 
Why don’t you give old actors so much a-year, and let them live where 
they like? You don’t expect them to be happy down there next to a 
grave-yard, do you? Do you think, sir, the men of my day would 
have gone mountebanking about in a large hothouse, in broad daylight, 
as the people do here? Get out, sir!” Assuming the disturbed 
Hessians meant by this last adjuration that he ‘“ would be alone,” we 
did “ get out”—of his way. So long, however, as gold can be poured 
into the lap of the Maybury Dandie, we can only wish to see, every 
year, more Richardson’s Shows, more “thrilling dramas,”-and more 
actors to play them albeit in the middle of a July day. In defiance of 
our respected friend O. P. Heesians, and in conclusion, we say, “ Long 
live the Bazaar, and everything connected with it, even graceful 
Paulina Bedford’s paint and drapery, and tha bedizenments of Barba- 


dazulo Vanaglorosso !” 





THE OPERAS. 


Rorat Itautan Opera.—The Elisir d’Jmore was repeated on 
Saturday, with what success will be seen in another column. ‘The 
second appearance of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca (on Saturday) as 
Valentine in the Huguenots was no less successful than the first, 
and confirmed the general impression that in this young lady Mr. 
Gye has made a most valuable acquisition. The enthusiasm of the 
audience, after the two great duets (with Marcel and Raoul), was 
quite as great as on the first occasion ; and at the end of each 
Malle. Lucca was called forward with acclamations—twice, indeed, 
after the duet with Raoul. Why Signor Mario should only share 
the honor with her once—seeing the immense importance of Raoul’s 
part in this duet—we are at a loss to explain. After such a per- 
formance he need surely not be chary. 

On Monday the Huguenots, for the third time—same success for 
Mdile. Lucca. On Tuesday La Figlia del Reggimento, with Mlle. 
Adelina Patti for the first time as Maria, Sig. Neri Baraldi as 
Tonio, Sig. Ciampi as Sulpizio, and Mad. Tagliafico as the Mar- 
chioness. Never since her first appearance in London has Mille. 
Patti achieved a more brilliant success. We must reserve a detailed 
description, nevertheless, till next week. On Thursday and Friday 
Faust e Margherita. ‘This evening (the last of the season) La 
Figlia del Reggimento, for the second time. 

cxpbcacs 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Mozart’s Figaro was repeated on 
Wednesday, with even greater success than on the first occasion. 
The other operas have been Faust (Saturday, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day), and Ji Ballo in Maschera (Friday). On Monday Maria 
Stuarda, with Mad. Ristori. To-night Oberon. ‘The ‘+ Farewell 
Nights” have been successful enough to warrant another series— 
which other series will in all probability (judging by Mr. Maple- 
son’s antecedents) be followed by another other sertes. 


Mp.te. ApELINA Patt1.—A correspondent asks ‘‘ In how many 
operas Mille. Adelina Patti has sung this season ?” In nine—viz., 
the Sunnambula, the Barbiere, Don Givvanni, the Trovatore, the 
Gazza Ladra, Mar:ha, Don Pasquale, the Elisir d’Amore and La 
Figlia del Reggimento. Besides these, she played last season in the 
Traviata, Lucia and Dinorah—a wide repertory already for a girl 
under twenty-one. Nevertheless, the operas here enumerated 
scarcely amount to half the number which Malle, Patti has at 





the * wonders of nature” department was associated with the time- 


command, 
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NONSENSICAL RHYMES FOR NONSENSICAL TIMES. 


There was an old judge, Baron Channell, 
And whate’er jury you may empannel, 
They'll see into a cause, 
When it and the laws 
Are explained through so direct a channel. 


There was a scarce demoiselle, Crane, 
Who travell’d by aerial train, 

To visit those shores 

Where the Revd. Morr's 
Saves and edites the life of Miss Crane. 
There was a fair star, Stella Colas, 
Who came to afford us a solace, 

In our need of good actresses, 

And to snch benefactresses 
Let's be thankful as fair Stella Colas. 


There was an old pen, J. V. B., 

Who, if only he'd sign “ P. P. C.,” 
Meaning adieu to writing, 
Th’ announcement delighting 

Would please all who read J. V. B. 


There was a vilecellist called Paque, 
Who'd a Mentor, like young Télémaque, 
A critical Mentor, 
Id est a tormentor, 
Who kept order and swore he’d hide Paque. 


There was a vilecellist, Piatti, 
Who allowed himself many a lati- 
tude in his playing, 
But there is no gainsaying 
That the bow was ideal of Piatti. 
There was a queer scribe, Dishley Peters, 
Who's learned in musical metres, 
But in prose or in sonnet, 
a B.’s in the bonnet 
(B sharp mind) of this Dishley Peters. 
There was an old Viscount, call’d Raynham, 
Whose corpus was certainly sanum, 
But as for his mens, 
Its plain that few men’s 
Is weaker than that of old Raynham. 
There was an old President, Davis, 
Who, as wise ard as cool as he brave is, 
“If slave emancipation 
“Yon want—the whole nation 
“ First free,” says old Jefferson Davis. 
There was an old Yankee, call’d Seward, 
And, if such rash coxcombs as he ward, 
Or guard, any state, 
Be sure that its fate 
Will be that of the swine who rush’d seaward. 
There was a new sheet, call’d Zhe Choir, 
Which, tho’ some may be bought by the quire, 
Will be sold by the pound, 
For ‘twill shortly be found 
Only grocers this sheet will require. 
There was an old C. L. Gruneisen, 
Whose career has been really surprisin’ 
From statesmen to singers, 
No man’s had his fingers 
Such a very great number of pies in. 
There was an old actor, G. Vining, 
Who, in second-rate characters shining, 
Was not satistied, 
So first-rate he tried— 
How it ended is easy divining. 
There was an M.P., Monckton Milnes, 
Who’s many more pounds than I've shill’ns, 
No Havelock nor Napier 
Appearing, they a peer 
Have nade of this old Monckton Milnes. 
There was an old Parliament House 
‘that broke up to go and shoot grouse, 
So to spend the vacation 
Seems its real vocation, 
For there's little else done by this house, 





There was an old “ sub,” Desmond Ry’n, 
Who every year felt he was dy’n, 
As the “ Goodwood” came round, 
When well bled he came round, 
A sadder but not wiser Ry’n. 


There was an old savant, call’d Glaisher, 
Who gave up a good deal of leisure 

To ascents in baloons, 

Where he frequently swoons, 
ith the faintest impression on Glaisher. 


There was an old bankrupt, call’d Waugh, 
A man—as folks have it—of straw, 

But this straw it got truss’d, 

Till the big bubble bu’st, 
With a stench that made people ery “ faugh 


There was many an old Government sinner, 
Whose hair had grown whiter and thinner, 
With being so bated, 
That he felt quite elated 
At the last bait, the whitebait, at dinner. 


There was an old statesman, Persigny, 
Who was fatuus without the igne, 

He got into a mess 

By oppressing the press, 
And was presto repressed, this Persigny. 


” 


—— )-—— 
APOTHEGM. 
Aman given to brandy, when brandy is given to him, should be 
brand’ed as a brandy-drinker. If you put a glass before him he will 
not be behind in using it, as a glass wherein to drown his own reflec- 
tions, which at first will be double and then disappear. D.C 


OWAIN AP’ MUTTON’S COLUMN. 
RESEEKINGS—COMMENTS—ANECDOTES—QUESTIONS—ANSWERS. 
LENz v. MENDELSSOHN.—Herr Lenz, in his Beethoven et ses Trois 

Styles, devotes a chapter apart to Mendelssohn, and says enough 
to prove himself as incapable of appreciating the composer of 
Elijah as Oulibicheff—the wholesale panegyrist of Mozart, quand 
méme—of estimating Beethoven. In one place Herr Lenz pro- 
nounces Mendelssohn incontestibly the fourth great master of the 
Quartet ; while in another he says—‘'Mendelssohn is the only 
author whose quartets can be played with effect after Beethoven's ;” 
and in a third, we are apprised that ‘‘ the quartets of Mendelssohn 
have, generally speaking, a more symphonic character than those 
of Beethoven.” It is difficult to reconcile these statements ; still 
more to understand what the Muscovite dilettante and uanti- 
Oulibicheffist writes about the scherzo of the celebrated Ottet for 
stringed instruments. After declaring the first allegro to be a 
composition of the highest order, he descends into speculations 
about the scherzo as mystical and absurd as anything in the wildest 
effusions of Herr Richard Wagner’s Art work of’ the future, or 
Oper und Drame. Here is an example, in which Herr Wagner's 
paradox about the influence of Judaism on musi¢ is successfully 
emulated :— 

“The Hebraic turn of the scherzo appears new ; but it will never be 
a truth in music, inasmuch as this element of the thought of Mendel- 
ssuhn is neither a necessity nor an exception justified by sufficient 
reasons, but the reflection of an individuality tuo exclusive to have the 
right of imposing itself upon the world. We are reminded of a leaf 
from the Talmud serving as title-page for a book which treats of 
wholly different matters.” 

About the scherzo of the quartet in FE minor, Herr Lenz writes 
—'‘Freed from the Hebraic ‘tics’ of the author, its value is 
enchanced ”—besides more of the same sort of rhodomontade. 
Such rubbish, happily, will not be accepted as criticism by sane 
and impartial judges, more especially when applied to genial, 
exquisite, and thoroughly original music, like that of Mendelssohn 
in general, and his scherzi in particular, of which the one in the 
Ottet (afterwards abbreviated, scored for the orchestra, and sub- 
stituted for another in his first orchestral symphony*) is among the 
earliest and raciest examples. With the magnificent trios in D 
minor and C minor Herr Lenz (who, in his book of Beethoven, 
talks so much about Mendelssohn) seems to be unacquainted. 

* For the Philharmonic Society, at whose concerts the Symphony in C 
minor was first played in London, under the direction of the composet 
himself, 
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ADELINA PATTI’'S MARIA. 


Motte. AvetiNa Part is constantly teaching us that we have here- 
tofore really known nothing of personages whom we have been 
accustomed to rank among our old acquaintances. Every opera- goer 
fancied up to the middle of the present season that he was familiar 
with Verdi’s Leonora, and would up to a couple of days ago have 
laughed to scorn the insinuation that he had never been face to face 
with the heroine of Donizetti’s Figlia del Reggimento The former of 
these allusions vanished when Mdlle. Patti appeared in J2 Trovatore, 
and gave a living presentment of the object of the troubadour’s ill-fated 
love which for power, pathos, and genuinely human reality has never 
known its equal; the latter was utterly dispelled on Tuesday evening, 
when this incomparable artist played Maria for the first time in England, 
and for the first time exhibited to the English public the veritable 
personality of the piquant, graceful, and warm-hearted vivandiére. 
The simple truth is that Mdlle. Patti is not, like many of her prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, merely a great singer who can act—she is 
heart and soul an actress. Asa vocalist she has few competitors who 
can even pretend to a comparison with her—but as a superb histrionic 
artist she has not a single rival on either the lyric or the dramatic 
stage. Her perception of character is marvellously keen and truthful; 
she seems to grasp instinctively the entire individuality, taking equal 
heed of its natural temperament and of the influence which has been 
exerted upon it by extraneous agencies, and her ideal is wrought out 
with matchless delineative power. With her a new yart involves an 
entire transformation. Those who had seen her a few nights before as 
Norina or Adina beheld a totally different person when she stepped upon 
the stage on Tuesday as Maria, habited charmingly in a blue dress with 
white facings, which closely reproduced the uniform of the regiment. 
Her walk and look and tone and gesture were all new and thoroughly 
homogeneous. She was the beaw idéal of a high-born girl with delicate 
hereditary instincts who, trained in the rough school of the camp, had 
acquired a dashing freedom which her refinement of nature prevented 
from degenerating into vulgarity. This conception she sustained 
throughout with exquisite grace and genuine power. She was always 
the lady by birth whom circumstances had made a-suttler, but had no 
power to taint with coarseness. Her performance had this feature in 
common with all her impersonations, that she never fora moment strayed 
from the dramatic situation. Singing or silent she was always 
taking an active and perfectly natural part in the business of the scene, 
and her byplay was an almost unbroken succession of gems of piquant 
and intensely emotional expression. As a single illustration of 
this out of the multitude which we might cite if our space 
permitted we may note the mute situation at the end of the finale to 
the first act. No point was ever more touchingly and beautifully 
conceived than her attempt to give a military salute to the old friends 
from whom she was parting heartbroken, breaking down in the 
effort through the force of the anguish which she had not strength to 
conquer. In the popular “ Ciascun lo dice,” which she sang with a 
perfection of brilliancy and vocal beauty that elicited one of the most 
rapturous encores ever heard within the walls of a theatre, the slight 
but peculiarly expressive gestures with which she accompanied the 
phrase “egli é la” were specially note-worthy, and in the lesson scene 
the malicious archness with which she imitated the Marchioness in her 
singing of the old ditty, the fervent glee of her occasional digressions 
into the song of the regiment, her restlessness under the constraint 
imposed upon her, and the thorough abandon with which she at last 
broke through all bounds, and walked about tearing her music to atoms 
and carolling the wildest roulades, were all incomparable, At the end 
of this scene she was twice recalled, and would have been summoned a 
dozen times if the audience had placed no restraint upon their enthu- 
siasm. Her tapping the chair at the commencement of the lesson for 
the Marchioness, when the latter found it difficult to get into it on 
account of the amplitude of her hoops, and the sly mocking glance at 
Sulpizio with which she accompanied the action, was another of those 
quiet natural touches in which Mdlle. Patti shows the ever-present 
genius of the true artist. Her rendering of ‘Convien partir” was 
inimitable in its tenderness and unexaggerated pathos, as well as in its 
finished vocal grace; it aroused a tempest of applause, which amounted 
to much more than an encore, but the air was not repeated, to the great 
regret of all who had listened to its exquisite interpretation. The 
perfect combination of frankness with modesty in her intercourse with 
the soldiers; the genuine feeling which she threw into her inter- 
cession fur Tonio, the mixture of surprise and innocent pride and naif 
delight with which she listened to his avowal of love, folding her arms 
and shutting her eyes as she uttered the line “ascoltiam e giudichiam,” 
with a mock gravity and saucy archness altogether irresistible ; her 
half playful, half serious pettishness, when Sulpizio incessantly inter- 
posed to prevent her from conversing with her lover; her semi-comic 
tright at the sight of the Marchioness—whom she greeted, by the way, 
with a military salute—mingled with her genuinely affectionate 





clinging to the old sergeant and his comrades; her pouting at the 
Marchioness in the second act when Tonio is driven from the chateau, 
but gives her an assurance that he will soon return, clearly indicating 
that though she was annoyed she was not seriously uneasy, having firm 
faith in her lover; and the breathless eagerness with which she hung 
upon the words of the Marchioness in the final situation, seeming to 
mutter them to herself inaudibly, in order to thoroughly grasp their 
purport and assure herself of the reality of her happiness,—were all 
points of salient excellence inan impersonation which, from first to last, 
overflowed with beauties. Her singing was throughout unsurpassable, 
sparkling with vocal brilliancy and dramatic expression, and all who 
witnessed her performance on Tuesday may congratulate themselves 
upon having at last, and for the first time, seen and heard an incom- 
parably perfect representation of Donizetti’s charming and vivacious 
heroine.—Morning Star. 
—o— 

Mr. Santiey.—Patrons of the English Opera will regret to hear that 
Mr. Santley will not be in the Pyne and Harrison company next season, 
being engaged exclusively to Mr. Mapleson for a year. 

Mr. W. Vincent Watwace has returned from the continent, with 
his new opera, for Covent Garden, completed. He is now at Deal, 
engaged, we understand, upon another. 


EHEU FUGACES, etc.—‘‘ It was seventy years ago,” says a German 
paper, ‘‘on the 9th July last, that Mozart completed the opera of 
Die Zauberflite. Since then it has been performed in Vienna 
alone five hundred and sixty-three times. ‘Two hundred perform- 
ances were given between the 30th September, 1791, and the 22nd 
October, 1795,” If ‘seventy years” ago only, then Mozart com- 
pleted Die Zauberflite two years after he was dead. Mozart died 
on the 5th December, 1791—nearly seventy-two years ago. 

Owain Ap’ Mutton. 


Mbpiie. Livry.—The French papers report that Mdlle. Emma 
Livry, who was so dreadfully burnt seven months since, during a 
rehearsal of La Muette di Portici at the Grand Opera, died on 
Sunday afternoon at Villiers, near Neuilly, where she was removed 
by the advice of her physicians for change of air. Mdlle. Livry 
was only 21 years of age. In her France loses its youngest, most 
accomplished and most popular dancer. Mad. Zina Rochard, for 
some seasons attached to the Royal Italian Opera, where she has 
been succeeded by Malle. Salvioni, is now all the rage with the 
Parisian amateurs of the ballet. 

EneutsH Orera.—The Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung speaks 
thus on the above subject: ‘‘ Another correspondent of the 
MustcaL Wortp has lately broken a lance in the cause of English 
National Opera. He says, certainly with perfect correctness, that 
an Association for founding an institution of this kind has already 
been in existence for two years, but that no result has yet been 
arrived at. He proceeds to reckon up the resources available for 
the object in view, and, lo and behold! there are really a dozen 
lady singers and still more gentlemen, though the writer instantly 
afterwards adds, with noble frankness, that they are not all first- 
rate. In this he is decidedly right, and we are of opinion that the 
few of the above who are really artists prefer remaining at the 
Italian Opera, or do not feel inclined to come out on the stage at 
all. How many remain when these are subtracted?” We shall 
know more bye and bye—that is, if the new association (already 
old enough to have advanced a step or two in the direction of its 
professed hopes) be not merely so many names and rules upon paper. 


OrerA IN Iraty.—During the first six months of the present 
year, fifteen new operas were produced at Italian Theatres. ‘They 
were: Rienzi, by Peri, at the Scala, Milan; L’Lroe delle Asturie, 
by Lucilla, at the Teatro Regio, Modena ; /’eruccio by Maglioni, 
at the Teatro Pagliano, Florence ; Cinzica Sismondi, by Brindan- 
goli, in Assisi; Zaira, by Corona, at Leghorn ; Piccarda Donati, 
by Moscuzza, at the Pergola Theatre, Florence; Beatrice Cenct, 
by Rota, at the Teatro Regio, Parma; Vittoria, la Madre degli 
Eserciti, by Bona, at the Carlo Fenice, Genoa; Orio Sorango, by 
Zescevich, at Trieste; J/ Di di St. Michele, by Quarenghi, at the 
Comic Opera House, Milan; Rienzi, by Kaschperoff, at the Pergola 
Theatre, Florence; Giovanni di Castiglia, by Battista, at the San 
Carlo, Naples; La Fidanzata di Marco Bozzari, by Frontini, in 
Catania; and Ezzelino da Romano, by Noberasco, at the Carlo 
Fenice, Genoa. Furthermore, a new opera, Il Castello Maledetto‘ 
by Lamelet, was produced in Corfu; and Jvanhoé, by Suri, in 
Bastia. 
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CONCERTS. 

Madame Lovisz Mrcnat, the Swedish singer, gave a morning 
concert at the Hanover Square Rooms on Wednesday, the 22nd inst., 
in the presence of a fashionable and crowded audience. She was sup- 
ported by first-rate artists—among others, by Madame Lind-Gold- 
schmidt—and the programme was of the best quality, The solo selected 
by Madame Goldschmidt was Handel’s air, ‘* What passion cannot music 
raise and quell?” from St. Cecilia’s Ode (violoncello obbligato, Herr 
Daubert). Her other contributions were three two-part songs by 
Mendelssohn, which she sang with Madame Louise Michal, and a duet 
on Swedish national melodies, arranged by Herr Goldschmidt, in 
which she was assisted by the same lady, The Swedish songs were 
in the highest degree successful. Madame Michal’s solos were the 
recitative and air “ Crudele”” and “ Non mi dir” (Don Giovanni), and 
an aria from Adam’s ‘“ Poupée de Nuremberg (violin obbligato, Herr 
Auer), both received with hearty applause. The other singers were 
Mdlle. Artét, Madame Trebelli, Mdlle. Volpini, and Signor Bettini. 
Mdlle. Artét won an encore in M. Gounod’s serenade, “ Quand tu 
chantes.” The solo instrumentalists were Messrs. Charles Hallé, Otto 
Goldschmidt, and Leopold Auer ; the conductors, MM. Arditi, Pinsuti, 
and Otto Goldschmidt. 

Mrs. Camppett Biack’s Concert.—The Hanover Square Rooms were 
crammed by the friends and admirers of this lady, who has been 
favorably known for some time as an amatenr composer and vocalist. 
The pieces chosen for her début public were Donizetti's ‘ Convien 
partir,” Lover's “« Fairy Boy,” and a song of her own, “ The lights are 
bright,” all of which were received with great applause, and the repeti- 
tion of the last insisted on. Mdlle. Mariot de Beauvoisin, the young 
French pianist, played in the course of the evening Prudent’s fantasia 
on Lucia, and was compelled to return to the orchestra, so much were 
the audience pleased with her performance. Mdlle. Parepa, Miss Julia 

Elton, Miss Jane Cooke, Madme Helen Percy, Mr. Wilbye Cooper and 
Mr. Weiss were the other singers. Among the features of the 
programme was Mr. George B. Allen’s Harvest Home, excellently 
given, no less than three pieces being encored—viz., the duet and 
chorus, “* Come, Robin and Nell” (Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. Weiss), 
“ My own dear native fields” (Miss Julia Elton), and ‘‘ Where the prim- 
rose decks the well ” (Mule. Parepa). A harp solo by Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton agreeably varied the entertainment, while the singing of Mr. 
Weiss in his own “ Rolling Home,” and of Mdlle. Parepa in Herr Ganz’s 
“ Sing, birdie, sing” was so admired as to elicit an encore in each 
instance. Mr. George B. Allen was the conductor and accompanist. 

a 

Mouur. Bartu left for Paris yesterday. 

Sie. Roncont left London for Madrid vad Paris, on Sunday evening. 

Sia. Scurra is composing a new opera for the Italian stage. 

% Miss Louisa Pyne and her sister, Miss Susan Pyne, were “capsized ” 

ein a bathing machine at Gravesend, recently, owing to the boisterous 

violence of the wind. Happily they were quit for this discomfort. 

Moute. Pavuntwe Lucca returned to Berlin on Tuesday, the day 

following her third performance of Valentine, in the Z/uguenots, at the 
Royal Italian Opera. 

Mouxe. Apetina Patt leaves, with her family, for Switzerland to- 
morrow. Her next professional engagement is with the theatre at 
Hamburgh. Negotiations are pending with M. Bagier for her services 
during the winter in both Paris and Madrid. 

Meyerseer’s Cuorvses for Men’s Vorces.*— Three new composi- 
tions for men’s voices without accompaniment are rapidly spreading 
among the choral societies of France and Germany, who produce great 

‘effect with them, particularly when carefully studied, and the singers 
fully understand the special points that are capable of being brought 
out and which they abound.—( Gazette Musicale). 

Moptte. Trrrens has made arrangements with the Grand Opera in 
Paris, to appear as Valentine in the //uguenots, about the end of August. 
The negotiation with M. Perrin, the director, was transactedeby Mr. 
Jarrett, as representative of Mdile. Titiens and Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Mr. Jarrett returned to London on Wednesday, all preliminaries having 
been agreed to on both sides. It is hinted that Meyerbeer himself may 
be present at the début of Malle. Titiens. 

PRESENTATION OF A Batoy.—The officers ot the Royal Artillery 
and of the Royal Engineers have presented Mr. Smythe, Bandmaster 
of the Royal Artillery, with a handsome baton, mounted in silver 
(manufactured by Hunt and Roskill), asa mark of their appreciation 
of the talent displayed in the performance of his band, on a recent 
occasion, at Portsmouth. This is not the only instance in which the 
officers of his corps have expressed their approbation of Mr. Smythe’s 
valuable services, 








* London, published by Duncan Davison and Co.; Paris, Brandus and Dafour 
Berlin, Bote and Bach; Florence, Giudo. 


Mopuie. Apeuina Parri’s Apixa.—To assert that the character of 
Adina in Donizetti’s opera L’ Elisir d’ Amore is peculiarly suited to the 
genius of Mdlle. Adelina Patti, would be simply to say that which may 
be said of every part in which she has yet appeared in England. This 
cherished pet of the musical public is a marvel of artistic versatility. 
Her incomparable vocal gifts enable her to shine with equal brilliancy 
in every class of music with which she undertakes to deal, and her 
exquisite dramatic instincts qualify her to give living and truthful 
embodiment to the most widely diversified phases of character. She 
renders the task of the critic easy, for recording her various impersona- 
tions amounts only to chronicling a succession of triumphs. As matter 
of history, we note that on Tuesday evening she played Adina with a 
perfection hitherto unequalled—we might almost say unapproached. 
The coquetry, the playful mischievous vivacity, the thorough confidence 
in the potency of her charms rendering all the potions of Dulcamara 
needless, and the honest affection for her rustic lover, which make up 
the individuality of the village flirt, were portrayed by her with absolute 
perfection. More exquisite acting could not not be conceived, and 
lovelier singing no one could desire to hear. To enumerate all the 
points of histrionic and vocal beauty in this impersonation would be 
simply to go through the phases of the character and the phrases of 
the music seriatim, and that isan undertaking from which the limits 
to our space debar us. Mdlle. Patti had not very large dramatic 
materials to work with, and the skill with which she wrought them 
into a perfect character-picture was one of the many evidences which 
she has given us of the sterling quality of her genius. As for the 
music of the opera, every one knows how fresh, and sparkling, and 
thoroughly natural it is—as wholesome and invigorating after some of 
the turgid compositions of more modern days as a breath of fresh air 
to the denizen of the crowded city. Mdlle. Patti was eminently at 
home in the clear untainted atmosphere, and carolled with a sweetness 
and brilliance wholly beyond the reach of rivalry.—Morning Star. 





Sr. Grorce’s Catnotic CaTuepraL, Sourpwark.—A Mass in D, 
the composition of W. M. Lutz, was performed, with full orchestra, at 
this Cathedral, on Sunday, July 19. It consisted of “ Kyrie,” “ Gloria,” 
“Graduale” (Psalm 110); ‘ Credo,” “ Offertorium” (Quartet, “O 
Jesu”), “ Sanctus,” “ Benedictus,” “ Agnus Dei” and “ Dona Nobis.” 
A sermon was preached in the middle of Mass, and a March (also by 
Lutz) played during Collection. 

NewcasTLe-unDer-Lynz.—Mr. J. Brookhouse Bowler is giving a 
series of English operas at this theatre. La Sonnambula, Il T’rovatore, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Martha, Maritana, Lucrezia Borgia, Fra Diavolo, 
and the Bohemian Girl, have been very satisfactorily performed. Madame 
Haigh Dyer, the prima donna, possesses a soprano of considerable power, 
and is an intelligent actress. Mr. Bowler has a powerful tenor; and 
Miss Aunie Kemp and Mr. Charles Durand are efficient as contralto and 
baritone. Herr Emile Berger conducts the operas with ability. 

Scarporoucu.—Mr. Kennedy, the Scottish vocalist, delighted large 
and select audiences at, our Music Hall, on Monday and Tuesday even- 
ings. His entertainment is very similar to that of the much-esteemed 
John Wilson—the resemblance being str:ngthened by the presence of 
Mr. Land (who accompanied Wilson) as pianist. Mr. Kennedy's taste- 
ful singing, his pleasant humour in recitation, the interest and excel- 
lence of his selections, and the ability displayed throughout by both 
gentlemen, rendered the entertainment of the first class, and fully de- 
serving of the highest patronage.—Scarborough Gazette. 


- Advertisements, 
MELLON’S CONCERTS. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


R. ALFRED MELLON has the honor to announce 
{\ that in consequence of some extensive altcrations being about to be made in 
the floral Hall, he has made arrangements for his Series of Concerts to be given in 
the Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden. 
The Concerts will commence on Monpay, August 10th, and continue for One 
Month only. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 











DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
é ie APPOINTMENT of a BASS SINGER to the 


vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Mowpar, tho 28h day of 
September next. 

The Trial will take place on the Thursday and Friday of the preceeding week, 
immediately after morning Service. 

All Applications and ‘Testimonials must be sent in, addressed to Mr. EpwaRD 
Pees, Registrar to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, at his office in the College, 
Durham, previous to Saturpar, the Twelfth day of September next. 

The Travelling expenses of the Candidates, who shall be summoned to the tri: 1, 
will be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 








College, Durham, 23rd July, 1863, 
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“DI GIOJA INSOLITA.” 
DLLE. ADELINA PATTI will sing Srraxoscn’s 


Popular Waltz, ‘* DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” in the “Lesson Scene of JI 
Barbiere di Seviglia, at the Royal Italian Opera, on the grand extra night. 


I GIOJA INSOLITA, Mouue. Parrti’s New Waltz, 

sung with such distinguished success in the ‘ Lesson scene” of Jl Barbiere di 

Siviglia, is published with a character portrait of the celebrated Vocalist, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


J RS. MEREST (late MARIA B. HAWES), Contralto ; 
and MISS ALLEN, Soprano (pupil of Mrs. Merest). All applications 
respecting engagements for Festivals, Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, &c., in 
London and the provinces, to be addressed to Mrs. Merest, 7 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


USIC EXCHANGE. Professors and Amateurs re- 

quiring Old and Scarce Music, or having Music to dispose of, will receive 

early attention by sending in their Lists to @. A. Davies, 120 Wardour Street, Lon- 
don. The New Catalogue gratis. 


ERR JAPHA is ready to accept Engagements in 

Town or Country during the summer and forthcoming winter season. Address, 

Herr Japha, 113 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park W., or care of CHAPPELL and Co., 
60 New Bond Street. 

















ARGYLL ROOMS. 
JULLIEN’S PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
J peeve JULLIEN has much pleasure in announcing 


that he has succeeded in engaging Mr. LEVY, the celebrated Cornet a Pistons, 
who will perform one of his favorite Solos every evening. 
The Programme for the week, commencing Monday, August 3rd, will include— 


Overture, ‘* Der Freischutz " P © « « « « Welle. 
Selection from ‘* La Forza del destino " ‘ + Verdi. 
Ditto ditto “Il Trovatore” e 


- Mozart. 


Ditto ditto “Don Giovanni” . e 
. L. Jullien. 


. - Ditto. 
Valse, ** The Orange Blossoms” . ‘ a 


Galop, ‘* The Reindeer ” L. Diehl. 
Solo Cornet-a-Pistons, ‘* The Carniv: al ‘de Venise,” performed by 
Mr. Levy e ° . ° . e Paganini. 


hiiitetel 1s.; tanneries Seats, 2s. 
Doors open at Half-past Eight. 
Manager—Mons. Grever. 


“MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE'S NEW BALLADS. 
H! COME TO GLENGARIFF and WHEN FIRST 


THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. each. As sung by all the leading vocalists. 
Words and Music commend these ballads as two of the most elegant and refined com- 
positions ot the day. 

JewELt & Co. 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 





Just Published, 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN’S New Solo for 

the Guitar, Caprice, Price 3s. Also, Mr. R, S. Prartes's two New Fantasias 

for the Flute and Piano, from “Le Domino Noir," 8s., and Wallace's * Love's 
Triumph,” 6s. At their residence, 38 Welbeck Street, Cav endish Square, W. 


R. WESLEY’S CREED.—A new edition of this cele- 

brated Creed from the Service in E, together with the Kyries and Sanctus, has 

just been published, price 2s, 6d. Copies may be had on application to Martin 

Cawoop, Esq. (the Proprietor), 69 Regent Street; J. A. NoveLLo, 69 Dean Street ; 
Cnapre.t & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


FOR CHOIRS AND FAMILIES, &c., 
Just published, 


HYMNS & SACRED PART SONCS, 


For Public and Private Use, Schools, Choral Societies, &c, 


HE contents are almost entirely original and by living 
composers, but to make the work accessible to all, it has been brought out in 

the first instance in the cheap popular form. 

Edited by FREDERICK WESTLAKE, Assoc. R.A.M. 
Parts I and II are ready, in Large 8vo., 2s. each, post free. 
London: Lampert & Co., 17 & 18 Portman Street, W., Sold also by Ewer & Co., 
Lonsdale, Foster and King, Augener & Co., and by all Music Sellers. 
Pr ospectuses on application, 


r nwo GUINEAS. —Boycer’s Catueprat Music, 3 Vols, 
Old Edition, in excellent preservation. May be seen at Fapiay's Musical 
Repository, Acacia Road, St. John's Wood. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE 
Characteristically Illustrated. 
“* The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment 
‘* What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
‘The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums a 
‘The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. are 
** Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien eo esa 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 














MUSIC 


POOR & 
cooceo ® 





ECOLE CLASSIQUE DU CHANT. 


COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 
From the Chefs-d'ceuvre of the great Italian, German and French Classical 
Composers; with the traditional style, accentuation, phrasing, &c., of 
each Morceaux, with French _— ng Sylvain St. Etienne, Quinault, &e. 





MADAME VIARDOT-GARCIA. 
(FRENCH EDITIONS) 
To be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 









No. 1. Air de Mepusa (Contralto) . ‘ e e - dB. Lulli @ 0 
2. Air de Lucirer (Bass) zs - - - Handel . 4 0 
3. Duo des Sinenes (2 Soprani) + «  «  « Handel . 4 0 
4. SictLienne (Tenor) . . . . ° - Pergolese. 4 0 
5. Air d’OrpHeE (Contralto) . . € “s - Gluck . 40 
6. Air de Cost Fan TUTTE (‘Tenor) + « Mozart 3 0 
7. ADELAIDE (Tenor) ° + « « Beethoven 4 0 
8. Romance du SAvLe (Mezzo-Soprano) ° + Rossini . 4 0 
9. Air du Freyscuctz (Soprano) Fp e - Weber . 4 0 

11. Couplets de Suzannau (Soprano) . - Handel . 4 O 
12. Cantata de la Pentecore (Soprano or Tenor) - S. Bach . 4 0 
13. PLAIsIR D'AMOUR (Mezzo-Soprano) ° ° + Martini . 3 0 
14. Trio de Don Juan (Tenor and 2 Soprani) . - Mozart 3.0 
15. Air de la Flute ENcHANTEE_ (Bass) . . + Mozart . 3 0 
16. Air de Dipon (Soprano). ~ - Piccini 40 
17. Air d’o1re a CoLone (Bass or Bary tone) - « Sacchini. 3 0 
18, Air de Meper (Soprano) e - «» Cherubini, 4 0 
19, Air de Srratonice (Tenor) . ° « Mehul . 4 0 
20. Duo du Frerscuutz (Soprano or Mezzo) e - Weber . 4 0 
21. Fragment du XXI°Psaume (Contralto) . « Marcello. 2 6 * 
22. Verset du Te Deum (Basso or aaa - « Handel . 2 0 
23. Air de JuLes Cesar (Soprano) a < - Handel 2 0 
24. Air D'IPHIGENIE EN AULIDE (Soprano) . . « Gluck a 
25, Duo des Noces DE Figaro (2 Soprani) . . « Mozart 2.6 
26. La Violette (Tenor) e . e - Mozart . 2 6 
27. Air de RoMEo eT JULIETTE (Soprano) e . Steibelt . + 0 
28. Air p'ARIoDANT (Mezzo-Soprano) . . « Mehul . 4 0 
29. Air p'OBERON (Mezzo-Soprano) e ° - Weber . 2 6 
31. Air p'’Eauise (Tenor) . . . ° e . Stradella. 3 vo 
32, Air de PoLypuemé (Bass). « Handel 40 
33. Air de Castor ET PoLLux (Mezzo- Soprano) ; + Rameau. 2 6 
34. Air D'AGGripine (Soprano). . e e . » Graun . 40 
35. Air p'ALceste (Soprano) e e ° e - Gluck . 3 0 
36, Air du Srasat (Contralto) . + Haydn 3 0 
37. Duo de Cost #A4N TUTTE (Soprano Contralto) « Mozart . 4 0 
38. Quand j'admire (Tenor) e e e e - Mozart . 3 0 
39. Romance de Nina (Soprano) . e . . - Daleyrac. 3 0 
40. Air de Po.iporo (Bass) . e e ° « . Rossini . 3 0 
41. Air de RivaLpo (Soprano) ° e . . - Handel 26 
42. Air de Josuk (Basse). ° . Handel 2 6 
43. Air dans le Cantaté FoNeBRe (Contraito) - « Seb. Bach 2 6 
44. Air D'Atceste (Soprano) F e e - Gluck . 3 0 
45. Air de la Creation (Soprano) ° « Haydn 4 0 
46, Air du Rot Pasteur (Soprano) with Violin . - Mozart . 5 0 
47. Air de Cuerusino (Soprano) . e Mozart 2 6 
48. Trio D'Apire a Cotong (Tenor, Bass and a Soprano) Sacchini . 3 0 
49. Air de Zemine kT Azor (Tenor) . Grétry . 3 0 
50. Eallade de Preciosa (Soprani) ‘ ‘ ; - Weber . 2 6 


Lonpox: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





MARCH OF THE DANISH GUARDS. 
For the Pianoforte. Arranged by Car. Vocier. 


This fine march was played with great effect by the band of the Coldstream Guards 
under the able direction of Mr. Godfrey, at the grand banquet given to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, at Northumberland House, and was repeated three times during 
the evening, by desire of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





W. H. HOLMES’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME;” Introducing “ Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (A/essiah) 
** Flow beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” and 
Evening Hymn, “ Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 


“CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 
toral Symphony from the Messiah (“* The shepherd's playing on their pipes 
&c.), Chorus, ** For unto us a child is born” (Messiah), and ‘* Lo, he comes :n 
clouds descending.” 3s. 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 


hymn is stealing,” “* Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn.” 3s. 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “Jesus Christ is 
risen to day,” “ But thou did’st not leave his soul in hell " ( dfessiah), ** Halle 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s. 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s. ; and Selections from the 

Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers :—No. 1. “ Inspiration,” by 

E. Wolfe, 1s.; No. 2. “Gaiety,” by Handel, 1s. 
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FAUST: 
Opera in Four Acts. 9 
MUSIC BY CH. GOUNOD. 
PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Solo . . ; . . 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Duet . . . : . 
Detached Vocal Pieces, with Italian Words, from 2s. to 4s. each. 
Thematic Catalogues sent on application. 
The Waltz, with French words. ° . ° ° : } 
Air de Bijoux, with French words. ; ° ‘ : . j 9 


Recit. and Bijou Song, with English w: ords 








Opera complete, Voice and Piano, with Italian or French Words 


y MCh 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. COMPOSED BY 
The Favourite Airs, as Solos, in two books, Franz Nava, each 

Ditto as Duets, in three books, RENAUD DE VILBAC, each 


Bouquet de Mélodies, in two books, CramMER, each. ° > . 4 

The Faust Waltz, arranged by Cuar.ts Coors, illustrated— \ \ } | l || 
Solo or Duet. : ‘ ‘ ; . . . ! I H 
Full Orchestra . , m . ‘ ‘ : -~ 4 


Septett 

The Faust Quadrille, by CuArLes ; Coore, iesteated— 
Solo or Duet . ‘ ° ; 
Full Orchestra . ° 


Septett . . . 
The Faust Galop, arranged by Cu ARLES s Core, illustrated. Solo or 
Duet . . : . 4 ( r A \ f 
Set of Waltzes, by Sr RAUSS ‘ ‘ ; . . ° = 9 


BrinLeEY RicuArps . . Fantasia ° 
me x - « The Soldier’s Chorus d 
Ree ch ase es Fantasia . 
OsBORNE .. . . ~ Fantasia 
Liszt. . - - . + » Grand Fantasia . 
LeyBaAcH .. . . «+ Fantaisie élégante 
KErrereR . .. . . Fantaisie brilliante 
s » «© « « « Polka Mazurka . 
KruGer. . . . «. « Cheur de Soldats 
CRAMER. «ss Bouquet de Mélodies in two books, each 
BurGMULLER . . . . The Waltz, Soloor Duet . . 
Cu.Gounop . . . . The Waltz ‘ 
Ap. LE CaRPENTIER . . Fantaisie brilliante sur rhe Vi alee - 
Map. Oury .. . . Grand Fantasia . 
A.GoRIA . - « Romance des fleurs 
RENAUD DE VILBAc . .  Cheeur de Soldats, as a Duet 
* » «© «+ La Valse, as a Duct ° ; 
Rimpautr . . . . . Gems of Gounod’s Faust . . each 


No. 1. The Waltz. 


MADEMOISELLE 
PAREHPA 


4. The Flower Song. | At all the principal Concerts of the Season, 
5. Faust and Marguerite, Duet. 
6. Soldier’s Chorus. and invariably encored 
J. Bausir Cuatrertox. The Waltz, arranged for the Harp . 


te 


to 





a eel 


Cu. Gounop. Méditation sur Faust, for Pi: uoforte, Harmonium, 
and Violin or V ioloncello ; ; 





The Favourite Airs for Violin, Solo. ; ‘ ; . : IN N - 
The Favourite Airs for Flute, Solo —s ‘ ‘ ; 5 H - O D O cs 


The Favourite Airs for Cornet, Solo 


. . ° ° . ° 6 
Grand Selection for Military Band, arranged by Godfrey . : - Léa A S H D () W N & P A R R Y, 


London : CHAPPELL & Co. 50 New Bond Street, | 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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